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Ot all the myriad moods of mind 
That through the soul come thronging; 
W hich one was e’er 80 dear, so kind, 
so beautifal as longing ? 
The thing we long for, t we are, 
, _ For one transcendent moment, 
Before the present, poor and bare, 
Can make its sneering comment. 


still, through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished ideal, 

And longing moulds in clay what life 
Carves in the marble real. 

To let the new life in we know 
Desire must ope the portal ; 

Perhaps the longing to be 80 
Helps make the soul immortal. 


Longing is God's fresh, heavenward will 
With our poor earthward striving ; 

We quench it that we may be still 
Content with merely living ; 

But would we leara that heart’s fall scope 
Which we are hourly wrongting, 

Our livea must clinb from hope to hope 
And realize our longing. 


Ah ! let ns hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckons 

The moments when we tread his ways, 
But when the spirit beckons ; 

That some slight good is always wrought 
beyond self-satisfaction, 

When we are simply good in thought, 
Howe'er we fail in action. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO 
SUNLIGHT,’ ‘‘WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN,’ ETC, ETC. 





CHAPTER VL, 


HERE shall we hold our committee?”’ 
asked Lord Lynne, as he entered 
the drawing-room after dinner. 

“We do not want flowers and 
birds to distract us,’’ replied Allan. ‘Let 
us remain here, if the ladies are willing, 
and settle the programme of our tableaux 
Vivants. Miss Lynne, will you accept the 
role of prima donna, and tell us what scenes 
from ‘the enchanted realms of fancy’ we 
shall enact.’’ 

Inez smiled, and bowed assent. She 
looked, happier and brighter than usual. 
There was no doubt that that brilliant, 
beautiful face could express any passion or 
emotion 

‘We had better arrange a proper pro- 
gramme,’’ said Lord Lynne. ‘I think we 
will dispense with the dinner part of the 
business My mother thought of a dinner 
party; but it will be better to give a large 
party, including dancing and tableaux. I| 
owe an invitation to nearly all my neigh. 
bors We can have a grand supper, mother’ 
he added, smiling at Mrs. Lynne, ‘‘and 
that will console you for missing a formal, 
ceremonious dinner.”’ 

“You will have the old ball-room fitted 
up. I suppose?’’ said Mrs. Lynne. 

‘Yes, it shall be decorated in what the 
Barfordshire Courier calls a truly magnifi 
cent style,’’ he replied ‘‘We shall have 
hanginys and flowers such as never were 
seen in Lynnewalde before.’’ 

“The drawieg room would be the best 
place for the tableaux.” said Inez; ‘they 
could be arranged in the small drawing. 
room, and the audience could be seated in 
the large one ”’ 

“That would do capitally,’’ said Allan. 
‘We can have a curtain fixed under the 
arch. and it will be s perfect little theatre. ’’ 

‘Let us have the tableaux first.’’ said 
Agatha. “and then we can begin the danc- 
ing afterwards 
them.’”’ 

““Certainly,” said Lord Lynne. ‘Do you 
think, my little cousin, we should spring at 
once from a polka into « picture? Believe 
me, tableaux require a great deal of preps- 
ration. We will say, as they do on the play- 
bills, ‘Tableaux vintage at nine o'clock— 

cing to commence at ten.’ And now 
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PHILADEL 


to business. What shall we try to repre- 
sent?’’ 

‘“‘Are you conversant with English litera- 
ture?’’ asked Allan, of Miss Lynne. 

**Yes,’’ she replied. ‘I never had any- 
thing to do but read. I know Walter Scott, 
almost by rote.’’ 

*‘Nothing could be better than a scene 
from Ivanhoe,’’ said Allan. ‘‘Miss Agatha 
you will be a perfect Rowena, and you, Miss 
Lynne, a still more perfect Rebecca.”’ 

“‘No,”’ said Inez; *‘I do not think I could 
look like Rebecca. Let me have some- 
thing I feel at home in. Certainly I shall 
not do so in any attitude of patience, of 
self-sacrifice, or resignation. I do not like 
to be Rebecca. I should like to be pros 
oe happy and beloved. I do not think 

should like to be prosperous, happy, and 
beloved. I do nut think I should look at 
all patient if any fair haired Rowena took- 
all I loved best from me.’”’ 

She spoke rapidly, with a curious ring 
in ber musica] voice, and her listeners 
gazed at her in surprise. It would bave 
been easier for that proud, beautiful girl to 
die than to enact Rebecca to Agatha’s 
Rowena, while Lord Lynne was Ivanhoe. 

‘I see what style of character you like,”’ 
said Allan. ‘‘What do you think of a scene 
from Kenilworth? Miss Agatha would make 
an excellent Amy Robsart.’’ 

“And I could take the part of Queen 
Elizabeth,”’ said Inez. ‘“Yes—I could look 
as she did before she knew who Amy 
Robsart was.”’ 

‘That will do excellently for one, then,’’ 
said Lord Lynne. 

‘‘Do let us have the balcony scene from 
Romeo and Juliet.’’ cried Agatha. ‘Inez 
would makea better Juliet than the real 
one, I believe. You might be Romeo, Lord 
Lynue.”’ 

‘“‘We must have some rehearsals,’’ said 
Allan. “I think it would be very nice to 
have the tableaux as a surprise, not to let 
any one know of them. But we sha!) want 
a little more assistance. My sister Evelyn 
and Miss Dacre, who is visiting her, would 
be happy to join our company. We could 
manage some very eftective tableaux then, 
and the surprise would be pleasant; betier 
than if people came all ready to see and 
criticise. ’’ 

So it was arranged. Allan Leigh under 
took to bring his sister and Miss Dacre on 
the morning following, and Lord Lynne 
wrote to ask Bertie Bohun to join them. 

* * . aa * 


The sound of silvery laughter and gay 
words was now heard in the old hall of 
Lynnewolde. Inez was transformed; she 
was queen of the revels. Her ready wit, 
her brilliant repartees, her genius and gift 
ot song made those meetings or rehearsals 
scenes of never to-be forgotten gaiety. She 
was universally admired. People did not 
quite understand her; they were not accus- 
tomed to that rare mixture of gav tnsouct 
ance and imperial hauteur. Whatever 
seemed strange or unusual in her, they as 
cribed to her foreign education. 

In the whole county of Barford there was 
no one so admired as Miss Lynne. Her un 
usual and rare style of besuty, or wonderful 
voice, were talked about wherever men and 
women congregated 

The rehearsals took place in the library— 
they were pleasant to al]; but to one they 
were dangerous as an Intoxicating dranght, 
or a sweet, honeyed poison = It was 80 easy 
to play Juliet with Lord Lynne as Romeo; | 
it was so delightful to know that his eyes 
were dwelling on her face with a look of 
rapt love and devotion: to stand for that one | 
moment and know that his very soul was in | 
the look bent upon her. One of those re 

vareals they never forgot. 
ae the Third!”’ tried out Allan Leigh 
—* Romeo and Juliet; and Lord Lynne 
took his place, and Inez hers. ; 

“Capital! exclaimed Allan; ‘‘only don’t 
you think, —excuse me, Miss Lynne, —should 
you not look at Romeo? Those downcast 
eyes are very pape but I think the other 

onld be better still.’’ 

" Yet the picture—the shy, loving beautiful 
face, the downcast p be their long black 
fringe resting on the ks—was 60 


} 








it seemed wrong to alter it. 
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“Try,” seid Lord Lynne,—‘‘look at 
me ”’ 

Timidly enough she raised those dark, 
liquid eyes. Lord Lynne never forgot her 
face as she did so. When she saw the 
expression on his, the earnest, almost ador. 
ing love that she tried so hard to represent, 
a crimson flush seemed to scorch her cheek 
and brow. For one moment her lips quiv- 
ered like the lips of a little, grieving child. 
In that one look Inez told her secret. It was 
well for her that no one read it. 

‘I am tired,’’ she said, impatiently. ‘I 
have been rehearsing all the morning. 
me go now, Lord Lynne; we shall manage 
it, I'm sure; and Mr. Leigh, you may be a 
connoisseur in such things, but it does not 
seem to me that young ladies usually stand 
with open eyes to hear such speeches as 
Romeo made.” 

‘But this is not real,’’ said Allan in self 
defence, ‘‘it is only acting;’’ and his words, 
although true, were like a sharp dagger to 
the passionate heart so nearly betrayed. 

It was ‘‘only acting,’’ and yet it was all 
strangely real to her. She lulled herself 
with sweet dreams, she chested herself into 
believing it was real, while Lord Lynne was 
only waiting until the evening of the fete to 
ask Agatha to be his wife. 

Bertie Bohun was a handsome, careless 
young fellow, who had just passed his ex- 
amination, and was now at home at Bohun 
Court, awaiting a commission, for which his 
father had applied. He was a brave, hon- 
orable man, a good son to the aged father 
who loved him better than anything in the 
world. He was charmed with the brilliant 
society at Lynnewolde; the beautiful Anda- 
lusian had a most ardent worshipper in Ber- 
tie Bohun. He would have suffered any 
hardship, have borne any peril, have risked 
any and everything to win one look from 
those bright eyes, one smile from those per- 
fect lips; but neither look nor smile came to 
him Inez received his homage, as she did 
the homage of all other men, as something 
that was simply her due. She would have 
laughed with scorn if anyone had told her 
that the handsome young fellow loved her 
She talked to him about his profession at 
times until the boy’s heart glowed, and he 
wished—ah, what vain wishes he had!—that 
she were a captive, and he the knight who 
rescued her; that she were a queen and he 
might fight and die tor her. * 

But in his wildest dream no thought, no 
hope,ever came to Bertie Bohun of winning 
this magnificent woman and making her his 
wife. Sometimes, after she had been unus 
ually kind to him, he would reso)ve that be- 
fore ‘‘he rode away to war,’’ he would tell 
her how mad and foolish he had been, and 
ask her to bid him ‘‘God speed!'’ But the 
marching order was very long in coming, 
and poor Bertie dreamed the summer away 
at the syren’s feet. 

Evelyn Leigh was a pretty lively girl of 
nineteen—just the least in the world given 
to flirting. and somewhat inclined, Allan 
feared, to be fast—still, the pretty face and 
gay lively manner had many admirers. 

Isabe] Dacres was a tall, stately brunette, 
very good humored and given to great ad- 
miration of everything at Lynnewolde, from 
the young lord to his beautiful cousin. She 
had not much intellect;~ but then, as Allan 
Leigh said, she had figure, and that was 
requisite in getting up good tableaux 
be invitations to Lynanewolde were is 





| at rine punctually. 


sued for the eleventh of August, and very 
little else save this coming fete was spoken 
of, either in the ha!) or outofit. Every one 
anticipated # dancing party; the tableaux 
were to be a surprise. Yet many wondered 
why they were requested to be at the Hall 


Under the able superintendence of Allan 
Leigh the drawing rooms were most eflec- 
tively arranged for the tableaux, the inner 
and smaller one was divided from the large 
room by a long sweeping curtain of rich 
crimson silk; a kind of stage had been 
erected, and in the large room the chairs for 
the guests were arranged in a circle. 

“[ bope it will all go oft well,”’ said Aga- 
tha to Lord Lynne on the morning of the 
eventful eleventh. 

‘‘Never fidget. little cousin,’’ he replied, 











be neither wit nor sense, wherever there 
are flowers, lights, and music people amuse 
themselves and famously, too.’ 

Soon after eight the roll of carriages be- 
gan, and burden after burden was deposited 
at the Hall door. The drawing-room soon 
filled. There was much curiosity as to the 
curtain and what it screened. @ ladies 
besieged Tord Lynne, anxious to know 
what ‘‘ charming surprise’’ he had prepared 
for them; but he refused to answer an 
questions, telling them that, when the 
struck nine, they would have the most com- 
plete reply. 

When the silver chimes of the little clock 
rang out that ‘‘mystic hour” the lights in 
the room were subdued; there was a soft 
sound of music, and the curtain was drawn 
up on one of the prettiest tableaux ever ar- 
ranged. It was copied from an old Spanish 
picture, called ‘‘The Surprise.’’ One read 
the story at a glance. The centre figure, 
upon which the light fell, was that of a 
beautiful Spanish girl, represented by Inez 
Lynne—the black mantilla fastened co. 
quettishly at the back of the head, fell 
upon the ful shoulders and the half- 
quaint, half artistic dress. One deep crim- 
son rose glowed in the d of her rich 
hair, and she held a magnificent fan in her 
white jeweled hands. Standing by her side, 
his handsome face peeping over her shoul- 
der, was a Spanish cavalier, wearing the 
pictu ue cloak and plumed hat It was 
a stolen interview, and at one window of the 
apartment stood a sister or friend, evident) 
watching that they should not be su ° 
The expression on the face of this kindly 
guard (Evelyn Leigh) was excellent in its 
mingled archness and anxiety. But alas, at 
the other and smaller window—forgotten 
both by the lovers and their friend—shone 
the angry face of the old father, who had 
unexpectedly appeared on the scene. 

The tableaux was long and warmly ap. 
plauded. Lord Lynne made a very hand- 
some cavalier; but no painter ever drew a 
face so perfect as that of the young 
girl who stood by him. The rapt love, the 
coy, pretty, coquettish attitude,—there was 
but one voice in its praise. , 

Then the curtain rose upon another and 
far different scene. Half hiding in a kind 
of grove or artificial bower there stood a 
pale, lovely, fair haired girl. Her sweet 
face told its own tale of terror and hope. 
Her tair hair had fallen around her like a 
soft, shining veil, and her white hands were 
raised and clasped in supplication. It was 
Agatha Lynne as Amy Robeart. Standin 
near her, looking with hacghty eyes ood 
cold, disdaintul tace, was the royal lad 
who would fain have crushed the gentle life 
of the fair girl who stood between her and 
her love. A terrible moment was that in 
which the royal lady looked upon the gentle 
girl and knew who she was. It was faith. 
fully rendered. There was something al- 
most sublime in the concentrated passion of 
Inez Lynne. Little mercy would she feel or 
shew to one who stood in the way of her 
love. There was something, too, in the pa 
thetic entreaty of the young face that looked 
into hers. 

There was a hush when the curtain fell 
upon that picture Those who looked felt 
its force and passion. 

Then came the pretty balcony scene, —the 
lovely love lit face’ of fom Lynne shinin 
like a star in the depth of night, and Lord 
Lynne as Remeo, looking as he was supposed 
to have looked after the words: 


©, that I were a glove upon that band, 

That I might touch that cheek ! 
It was perfect as a picture; as a piece of 
acting it was wonderful. But there was 
neither semblance nor acting in the passion- 
ate heart of the beautiful Juliet; and when 
the curtain fell, and the sounds of applause 
reached her ear, Inez raised her eyes once 
more to the face ot Lord Lynne. This time 
the love did not die out of it; but he stooped 
gallantly, and kissed the little white jew- 
eled hand. He meant nothing by it; but 
it was not in human nature to be blind 
to the love that glowed in that beautiful 


face. 
There were other tableaux, taken from 
some of most exquisite of the world’s 





with a smile. ‘Even supposing there should 


the 
poems. One of and Geraint, where 
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Agate and Allan Leigh acquitted them- 
selves with great credit; another of Guine- 
vere and King Artbur; and the last of all 
taken from a French picture, where Inez, 
as Marie Antoinnetie, sat, the centre of a 
group. the most brilliant and beautiful of 
all. Then the music sounded again, the 
curtain fell, and the tableaux were ended. 

*‘Wonderfull"’ ‘‘the greatest treat!'’ ‘the 
greatest 1’ “90 charming!"’ and such- 
like murmurs filled the room. They dis- 
cussed Agatha and Evelyn, Lord Lynne, 
Bertie, Allan, but few named Ines, and 
when they did so, it was with lowered 
voices. They recognized the genius, the 
passion, the grandeur of her nature. She 
was a new revelation to them, was that 
beautiful Southern girl. 

The tableaux were ended, but the conse. 
quences of them never ended for Inez 
Lynne. Now that Philip looked on her 
with such love in his face, even though it 
were but acting, never could she bear to see 
that same look bent upon another. There 
was a wild, dizzy joy that filled her whole 
soul, and she murmured to herself, ‘‘I love 
him so dearly and so deeply, he must love 
me in return,” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


HE ball-room at Lynnewolde was 
n queen apartment. Nothing 
could in better taste than the 
decorations. The scene was _pictur- 
ue and dazzling; the innumerable 
lights, the rich hangings, the costly and 
fragrant flowers, the exquisite dresses of the 
ladies, the gleaming of rich jewels. Faint, 
exquisite perfumes seemed to steal upon the 
air, the music was of the best, and the whole 
scene one of animation and enjoyment? 

If Lord Lynne could have consulted his 
own inclination he would bave opened tho 
ball with Agatha, but the Countess of Strath- 
dale and her daughtar, Lady Victoria, were 
present, and stern etiquette pointed to the 
tall, plain Scotswoman, and | Philip could 
not but obey. 

‘Keep the first waltz for me, Agatha,’’ he 
7 

*‘] have just promised Allan,’’ she re- 
plied. “Iamsosorry. Ask Ines; she likes 
waltzing "’ 

And again, as Lord a drew near his 
cousin, he was struck with her astonishing 
beauty. 

Inez had arrayed herself for conquest that 
evening. ‘‘He loves magnificence,’’ she 
said to herself, ‘‘and my dress shal) please 
him;"’ and please him it did, for his 
eyes rested upon ber as they would 
have done upon some rare picture. 
Her dress was of some glowing soft mater- 
ial, mingled white and gold. A coronet of 
superb opals, the last gift of her father, 
shone in the midst of her wealth of hair; 
opals were clasped round the firm white 
throat and the exquisite arms, and a deep 
crimson rose, artistically placed in the bod- 
ice of her dreas gave sufficient color to re- 
lieve the white. The brilliant passionate 
face was radiant in its beauty; the dark 
eyes flashed as they had never done before, 
for she had hoped at last,—this haughty girl 
who spurned alike love and lovers,—that 
Lord Lynne loved her. She had no reason 
for it, save that his eyes had softened when 
he gazed upon her, and his lips had touched 
her band; he was coming, too, to ask her for 
the waltz. the dreamy felicious music of 
which had just begun. It she had known 
he had sought her in compliance with Aga- 
tha’s request, she would have trampled upon 
ber own heart rather than have owed one act 
of kindness to another. 

Ignorance is sometimes happiness, and 
Inez was really bappy as she moved in uni- 
eon with that music. She was, as are all 
Spanish ladies, a graceful dancer. No haste 
or awkwardness—easy, and with graceful 
dignity, she seemed to make the music and 
the motion one. 

Lord Lynne had never danced with her 
before; it was her unusua) superiority that 
matie him say: 

“That is the best waltz I ever had in my 
life. If I were a Spanish courtier, I should 
say that every day develops new gifts and 
graces in my charming cousin.”’ 

It was simply a pretty complimentary 
speech, such as Lord fouae had often whis- 

red to his partner. There was nothing in 
t to cause her heart to thrill and tremble, 
and her cheeks to glow. . 

It is pitiful tw think how people can help 
to delude themselves. While she. with the 
whole force and strength of her wild southern 
nature, loved bim, and walked down the 
room by his side as one in a dream 
Lord Lynne was saying to himself, ‘‘Now I 
will seek my darling to-night,—I will ask 
her to be my wife.”’ 

Then Bertie Bohun, half timidly. came 
to beg for one dance. He was dazzied by 
= brightness of the face that smiled upon 


**You are very kind,’’ he said, as he led 
her to her place in the quadrille, ‘‘to dance 
with me.”’ 

Bhe looked at him in amazement as she 


“Kind j—what do you mean ?”’ 
‘If 1 were a king with a crown, or a gen- 
eral covered with orders and medals, ora 





feel more at my ease, and more worthy of 


It wasa boyish but it came from 
the depths of an honest, boyish heart. He 
might be young, and awkward, but he loved 
this ful girl with the wiiole strength 
of his simple, candid nature. 

Inez laughed merrily at his very florid 
compliments, —a delicious, silvery, rippling 
laugh; but it tingled his cheeks with 
as be heard it. 


“Ah, you are laughing at me,’’ he said, 
trying to concea) his mortification. ‘I 
thought you would laugh, if you ever knew 
I dared to presume to admire you.” 

“I ought to be very much obliged to you,”’ 
she said, the smile Hagering on her lips and 
in her eyes. 

*‘Do not laugh at me again, Miss Lynne,”’ 
said poor Bertie. “If you retain any recol- 
lection of my folly, will you also remember 
that my life is at your service; and if ever 
the time should come in which you require 
a friend, with a strong will and a brave 
heart, will you remember me ?”’ 

She smiled again, but in after years those 
words came back to her. 

It was a brilliant party assembled that 
evening at Lynnewolde. The belle of the 
room was undoubtedly the beautiful, dark- 
eyed Andalusian. e gentleman raved 
about her; the ladies were not jealous of her 
—she was too unlike them. ad she been 
more common.-place she might have stirred 
their envy; as it was, all smaller feelings 
were merged in surprise. She seemed care- 
less ot the homage so freely offered her. 
Inez had but one thought, one idea, one 
hope, and that was to win the love of the 
man she loved. 

Agatha enjoyed the dancing; Allan kept 
as much as possible by her side. No one 
who saw him could doubt that he loved 
this gentle girl who smiled so kindly upon 
him. 

The music of another waltz sounded more 
enchanting. more delicious, than the first, 
and again Lord Lynne sought Ines. 

Once more to this wild, dreamy music, 
she seemed to float as though upon the air, 
with the face she loved best on earth smiling 
upon her. Then, when he released her, her 
heart was full of happiness She could not 
remain there to laugh and talk; she did not 
wish to hear the sound of another voice while 
his lingered upon herear. She wanted to be 
alone for a few minutes—alone with her hap- 
piness and her love. 

She passed rapidly through the ball room, 
and into the conservatory. It was dimly 
lighted; the air, loaded with luscious per 
fume, made her dizzy with its excess of fra- 
grance, Out upon the lawn she saw the sil- 
ver moonlight and the shadow of the trees 
upon the grass. Qut in the moonlight the 
lilies and roses slept, the night dew lying 
thick upon them. 

The cool, soft light looked tempting 
enough after the heated reom. Inez longed 
to be out in it, to dream for a few minutes, 
among the sleeping flowers, of her happi 
ness and her love. She drew her white 
shawl over her head aud passed out to the 
lawn. The stillness of the night was sooth: 
ing after the gay music and laughter. She 
sat down under the great cedar; and while 
she lived, Inez Lynne never forgot the sol. 
emn beauty of that scene. Ip the distance 
she heard the faint sound of the dance mu 
sic—the moonlight, the trees, the sighing of 
the breeze, the perfume of the flowers, all 
told one story io the impassioned girl—the 
story of ber happiness and her love. 

Beautiful as it was, she did not remain 
long. She was engaged for the third waltz 
to Lord Lynne, son she did not wish to lose 
that. She went back quietly and gently into 
the conservatory. Her light footsteps made 
no noise. 

‘I might bea ghost, I glide so well,’’ she 
raid to herself, with a smile. But the smile 
died upon her lips; for, standing by the side 
of the marble Flora, was Lord Lynne and 
her sister Agatha. They neither saw nor 
heard, and she stood rooted to the spot, un- 
able to move, unable, if her life had de 
pended upon it, to utter one word. 

In his hand Lord Lynne held a beautiful 
white hyacinth, and she heard every sylla- 
ble that fell from his lips. 

‘Agatha, my darling,’’ he ssid, tenderly, 

“Do you know what I have brought you 
here to tell you? Do you know what I wish 
to say to you?—but my courage half fails 
me.”’ 
Artlessly she raised her bright eyes to his 
face in some surprise; but before she had 
time to reply, a voice was heard saying, 
‘‘Agatha, Mrs. Lynne wants to speak to you 
—where are you?” 

“There is Evelyn Leigh calling you,’’ 
said Lord Lynne hurriedly. ‘You kaow 
what I wished to say, Agatha; take this 
flower,’’ he added, handing it to her, ‘‘and 
return it to me to morrow morning, with 
ycur answer.”’ 

“There a are,’’ cried the gay voice of 
Evelyn Leigh, as she entered the conserva. 
tory, ‘‘positively looking sentimental with 
Lord Lynne! e haste, Agatha, for Mrs. 
Lyone been asking for you for the last 
= Sil at together and left Lo 

he oat er an rd 
Lguek, as he thought alone; he did not see 
Sogm Ae ts look of sharp pain and 
ly anguish, half hidden among the tall 


shrubs; he did not dream that a proud, pas- 





sionate heart, breaking for love of him, was 


near. 

“My darling,” she heard him say with 
A loving — ~g “how sweet and good she 
is!"’ 

Then Inez Lynne knew that her sister 
bed won the heart and love she meant to 
make her own. 

She stood quite still among the dark green 
shrubs, and ne sound told of the deadly 
strife and despair, no word told of the love 
and happiness frozen and dead. Her slen- 
der jewelled fingers were tightly clenched, 
but she stood silent and motionless as & 
statue, until Lord Lynne went away; then, 
with a light, noiseles step, she fied to her 
own room, and rapidly closed and locked the 


door. 

It was a pitiful sight upon which the 
moonbeams fell. The proud, beautiful girl, 
radiant with love and happiness so short a 
time since, with a great cry, flung herself 
down, and the moonlight fell upon the 
gleaming opals, the sumptuous dress, and 
the white despairing face. 

It had been her one treasure, her one wish, 
her one ambition;—that love would have 
crowned her life, and now it was all over,— 
her wondrous beauty, her genius, her mar- 
vellous voice, had all been powerless to win 
the heart that was laid at the feet of her gen- 
tle sister. Tearsof mortification rained 
down her cheeks; it was not only that the 
hope and treasure of her life were wrecked, 
but she was humiliated; she had loved in 
vain, and her haughty nature writhed 
again. Without effort her sister had won 
the prise for which she would freely have 
given her life. 

“It shall not be,’’ shecried, wildly. ‘‘I 
have sor else. All my life I have been 
wronged and injured. I will have what my 
father meant to give me. I will make him 
love me. I will be Lady Lynne, orl will 
die!"’ 

When the wild passion of grief had ex- 
hausied itself, she rose and went to her mir- 
ror. Was that white, tear-stained face the 
same that had dazzled Bertie Bohun so short 
a time since? 

Any one who saw Inez Lynne, when she 
entered the ball-room half an hour after- 
wards, would have said that she had never 
known a sigh or shed a tear. The opals 
gleamed in her dark hair, her cheeks were 
flushed with the most exquisite color, and 
her eyes were bright and sparkling. That 
could never be the same woman upon whose 
prostrate figure and raining tears the moon- 
beams had fallen. Inez Lynne was a good 
actress; no one could have told that the 
brightness, the smiles, and the gay words 
were all forced and false. No one could 
have guessed that ben: ath that brilliant 
manner there was a torrent of dark, angry 
passions—a wealth of ruined, hopeless love. 
But she played out her part; she remained 
in the ball room until the last, she bade Ber- 
tie Bohun good-night with sweet, gay words 
that thrilled him; she laughed with Lord 
Lynne, and jested with Agatha. She sat 
patiently after that, while her maid brushed 
out the long; shining tresses, although her 
heart pained and she longed to be undis- 
turbed; but she never gave way until her 
room door was locked, and she was once 
more alone. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


r HE moonbeams of that soft summer night 
fell upon the stately hall of Lynnewolde, 
upon the dark masses of wood, the shin- 
ing lake, the picturesque gardens; they 

bathed all in their sweet soft light. But 

there was one spot where they fell without 
healing of balm in their half mournful light. 

Never did ‘‘good and evil’’ fight for a bu- 
man heart as they struggled that night for 
the heart of Inez Lynne. All the fire, the 
passion, the recklessness of that Southern 
nature were aroused. She had sworn that 
she would succeed; that by some means the 
love she longed for should be hers; and she 
was pot of those who esteem an oath asa 
“light burden’ to be thrown off at will. 

She sat now by the window of her room; 
her dark eyes resting upon the woods of 
Lynnewolde; her weaith of black hair falling 
round her shoulders She was almost terri- 
bly beautiful to bebold as that ‘‘war of pas 
sions’’ raged within her. 

It was a war; for there were times whena 
softer look came to the exquisite face and 
softer tears fell down the pale cheexs. Then 
a better and nobler impulse whispered 
to her to be patient, to submit, to leave her 
sister happy in her love. to conquer and 
trample upon the wild love that ‘“‘wrought 
havoc’’ within. But the better impulse 
passed, and the proud, indomitable spirit 
woke up flercer and stronger for its re- 
pulse. 

**No mercy has ever been shown to me !”’ 
she murmured. ‘Years and years ago, if I 
had had the love that ought to have been 
mine—if my father had treated me as he did 
his other child.—my life would have been 
ditlerent. Shall I lose the only love I ever 
asked for, the only blessing life has to give 
wy a cannot!’’ 

e watched and repeated wild w 

to herself, until the first faint dawn he 

morning came into thesky. A thought had 

struck her;—in the first few minutes that it 
came to her, she seemed to shrink from it, 
for a crimson flush covered her face, and her 
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had prevailed 
shaped her fate. She had sworn bo weal 
win, let the cost be what it might. 

Nature woke u 
began their morn 
flowers opened their eyes, and sent abroad 
their thousand perfumes; bright sun 
warmed and gladdened the earth; bu 
thing died that night in the heart 
Lynne, and never woke again until 
to remorse and despair. 

When the bright morning was further ad- 
vanced, she rose and proceeded to make « 
careful toilette. She washed away tho 
traces of her tears—she smoothed the 
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isfied with her own &*pearance when she 
gazed in the mirror, something had died 
7 that was not to appear again un- 
fh cum 

Slowly and cautiously she left her room, 
and entered her sister's. She castone 
glance around—all was as she wished. Aga. 
tha lay, sleeping soundly, and the white fy. 
ccinth was in a glasson thetable. She bent 
over her young sister, she slept such a sleep 
as would never again visit Inez Lynne, her 
face wearing a look of profound happiness, a 
smile parting the rosy ilps. 

Inez telt no remorse for what she was 
about to do—no sorrow for the blow her 
hand was about to inflict. 

‘‘She cannot feel,’’ she murmured to her- 
self, ‘‘and I can.”’ 

Then slowly and cautiously she took the 
flower from the glass,and noiselessly quitted 
the room. 

‘Tt is all a chance,’’ she said, ‘‘but that 
chance is “By and only one. If he is 
down it can be done, and I am sufe, if not, 
that hope goes. I wili not think or fear de- 
tection afterwards. I will so manage that 
it shall be impossible. Let me see if fortune 
Bhe a l h ane door 

She rap gently at the : 
Philip's voice, clear and joyous, bade her 
enter. 


A 


[TO BB CONTINUED. } 





A CHINESE POETESS. 

HERE is an interesting account of a 
Chinese poetess by name Kae Yven. 
She was a female servant in the empe- 
ror’s palace. When the imperial troops 

in the time of a severe winter, stood on the 
frontiers in order to crush the rebels, the 
emperor sent a large supply of warm cloth- 
ing to his army, the greater of which 
was made in the harem. One of the sol- 
diers found in the pocket of one of the arti - 
cles of clothing given to him the following 
verses: 


**To quell the rebels who disorder k 
Thou fig ‘test bravely: but alas for sleep! 
The bitter cold of sights no slumber gives-- 
Slumber that seals the eyes of all that lives. 
This warrior’s dress 1 send was worked right featly, 
But who shall wear it lam completely; 
]bouble I've made it, thick and sound and warm, 
Against all deadly cold to keep from harm. 
home brave dragoon twill fit, unknowsm tome; 
But—who can tell ?—him yet in heaven I'll see * 


The soldier thought it to be his duty to show 
the verses to his commanding officer Much 
attention was attracted to them, and they 
reached the emperor, who ordered strict in- 
quiry to be made in the harem, and that 
whoever wrote them should not conceal it, 
but come forward and make confession. The 
writer of the verses then stood forward, and 
pleaded guilty and deserving of a 
deaths. The emperor had compassion oD 
her, and made her to be m to the sol 
dier to whom she sent the verses, his imper- 
ial majesty at the same time jocosely re 
marking, ‘‘And so you two have met to 
gether, after all,’’ to which the fortunate 
poetess instantly replied : 
**The emperor speaks, in deed and word so pleasant, 
Aud makes the future for bis children present.’ 
in consequence of all this the name of Kae- 
Yven is preserved to this day, and ranks 
among the female poets of the Chinese em- 
pire. 





Unpver OsBLiGaTion.—Under no circum- 
stances, if you can avaid it, ask a favor, not 
even from your nearest and dearest friends. 
Give as many as you can, and, if apy are 
freely offered, it is not necessary to be too 
proud to take them; but never ask for oF 
stand waiting for any. Who ever asked ® 
favor at the right time? Tobe refused is® 
woeful stab at one's pride. It is even worse 
to have a tavor granted hesitatingly. 
ter do everything for yourself until you 
drop from exhaustion, and then, if any 0D¢ 
picks you up, let it be because of his ow® 
free choice, and not tromany groan you ut 
ter. But, while you can stand, bes sol. 
dier. Eat your own crust rather than feed 
on another's dainty meals; drink cold wster 
rather than another’s wine. Love or tender- 
ness should never be aside when its 
full hands are towards you; but 
80 few love, so few are tender, that s favor 
asked is apt to be a crue! millstone around 
poet Soe Se the thing yo" 
want by the asking. oucan never 
the giv :r of a favor if that favor is granted 
on solicitation. 
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“Ah, then (shall be strong and wise, 
When I’m a man!” 


«uwhen | was young,” the old man sighs, 
“Bravely the lark and linnet sung 
Their carol under sunny skies, 
When I was young!” 


“When I’m a man, I shall be free 

To guard the right, the truth uphold.” 
“When 1 was young I bent no knee 

To power or gold. 


“Then shall I satisfy my soul 

With yonder prize, when I'm « man.” 
“Too late I found how vain the goal 

vo which I ran. 


“When I’m a man these idle toys 
Aside forever shall be fung.”’ 
“There was no poison in my joys 

When I was young.” 


The boy’s bright dream is all before, 
The man’s romance lies far behind. 

Had we the present and no more, 
Fate were unkind. 


But, brother, toiling in the night, 
Still count yourself not all unbiest 


It in the east there gleams a light, 
Or in the west. 


The Step-Mother. 


BY A. O. G. 











Stanley's. They were grouped on the 
The blinds of the library win 
dows which opened upon it were closed, 
but the sashes were rai and the merry, 
musical tones of the young voices flitted 
through and stole upon the ear of its occu- 
pant, a fine, noble looking man, in the prime 
of life. 

But suddenly the smile that had illumined 
his face passed off, and an anxious, care 
worn look wrinkled his brows and saddened 
his eyes. A sentence from the lips of his 
oldest child, a girl of fourteen, had caused 
the change. 

‘I should just like to see my father brin 
a step-mother into the house,’’ ccntsinnel 
Mary Stanley, vehemently stamping her lit- 
tle foot as she spoke. ‘‘A step mother, why 
I could never endure the word. I could 
never see another woman taking my own 
mother 8 place in my father's heart and his 
children's home! O, it would kill me, it 
would,’’ and she burst into tears, and ran 
away and hid herself in the summer- 
honse. 

The group dispersed one way and another 
—and when the echo of their steps and 
tones had quite died away Mr. Stanley 
left his seat and walked rapidly up and down 
the room, now pressing his forehead with 
quick, wild motions, and then folding his 
heart as though he would hush its almoat 
audible moans. 

He was indeed sorely troubled in mind. 
He had lost his wife about three years be- 
fore. She was indeed one of God's noble 
women, and he had loved her with the in- 
tensity of a first passion. For a long time, 
not even the endearments of his two elder 
children, nor the wails of the babe, left 
motherless ere it had known an hour of life, 
could call him back from the grave of her 
he had loved so well. 

Faith finally lifted up his soul—bore it 
from earth to heaven, and he became re- 
signed that his wife had gone, be- 
cause he felt that she had not lost in th 
exchange ot worlds, but gained in an infinite 
degree. 

ut now he realized more intensely than 
ever the saddened character of his bereave- 
ment. When plunged in the first bitterness 
of grief he had not thought nor cared how 
matters were managed in his: home; he 
bad entrusted everything to his domes- 
ics without caring how or what they did. 
He awakened to find everything changed 
—disorder where had reigned order, extrav- 
’gance turning economy out of doors, chil- 
dren growing up like weeds instead of being 
trained like flowers; in short, his house ex- 
hibiting tbat state of aftairs which a widow 
ers ever does when at the mercy of those 
who work for money and not love. 

Yet two years smiled, rained and snowed 
upon the grave of his buried love ere he 
thought seriously of taking to his heart 
another. The thought, at first, seemed blas- 
phemy toa holy memory. But he came in 
time to feel that he could be faithful to the 
dead and yet give affection to the living. 
Still, atter the widowed father had reso!ved 
to marry, bad come to feel that he had a 
right to, that it was his duty so to do, he 
hesitated. There would come times when, 
in spite of reason, the act would seem like 
Riving up the dear departed—when the 
thought of clasping another to his heart was 
& suffocating agony. 

A year passed on and came and left his 
mind in the same unquiet state. But then 
& change passed over him and he again re- 
onres to be a husband—to bring to his chil. 
©o & second mother. This thought was 
Present wnen the words of Mary stole upon 
his ear and awakened » new and keen 


t= was a children’s party at’ Mr. 


piazza. 


take their seats; which meant that Mary 
should nestle on his knees, and Eddie on a 
cushion at his feet. 

He did not speak for some minutes, and 
when at length he broke the silence, it was 
= a husky voice. 

“Tl am Dg a journey next week, m 
children. To the far West—and I shall he 
absent at least three months, and perhaps 
six and the business that calls me is of such a 
nature it would be impossible for you to ac- 
company me. But I am not going to leave 
you alone. I have engaged-——”"’ 

‘Another housekeeper 1’’ exclaimed both, 
with a passionateness that told how unpleas. 
ant would be the tidings 

‘No, my children, but a governess.’’ 

‘‘Worse and worse, father,’’ said Mary. 
“I had rather be buried at once than be un- 
der the rule of a governess.” 

‘The lady I have engaged, '’ continued the 
father, very calmly, ‘is noordinary woman. 
She is a distant relative of your mother— 
and nothing but the love she cherished to- 
wards her has induced her to respond in the 
affirmative to my urgent solicitations, and 
become your governess during my absence. 
You will find her beautiful in person, amia 
ble in disposition, dignified in manners, 
highly cultivated in mind—and I feel aseured 
that you will soon learn to love her, and that 
you will be very happy while I am gone.”’ 

And then the father dropped the subject. 
But he had managed it well. True, the 
idea of having a governess in the house, of 
being compelled to submit to any rules or re 
straints, though nevér so reasonable, was very 
irksome to both the children. But then she 
was a lady, and a blood relative of their 
mother, and pride and affection constrained 
them both to agree to receive her in the most 
polite manner possible. 

Mary was pretty good at giving orders, 
and she issued so many this time that the 
poor cook and housemaid were almost dis- 
tracted. The best chamber was to be putin 
order, the parlors cleaned, the dining-room 
carpet taken up, the nursery thorough] 
renovated—in short, so much was to be well 
done that everything was only half done. 
Instead of finding all in perfect order, the 
new governess, on her arrival, found all in 
sad disorder. 

It was a sweet fair face which met their 
gaze as the traveler drew aside her veil, and 
very musica! was her voice as she said: 

‘‘Have you waited long, little cousins? I 
hope you are not as tired as Iam ”’ 

Then she pushed back the curls from 
Mary's brow, and pressing a kiss upon it 
said halt to herself and half tothem: ‘‘The 
same dark eyes—I should have known them 
any where.”’ 

Then she turned and shook hands with 
the brother,.and thanked him so gracefully 
for his courtesy, that he felt himself almost 
aman. But when little. pale faced, puny 
Willie was caughtin her tender embrace, 
her heart seemed to oveflrow with love and 

itv. 

" That night Willie went to sleep in her 
arms, and was tucked up in his little crib as 
the poor motherless child had never been 
before And what a happy evening had 
they in the parlor. Cousin Frances touched 
the keys of the piano with a grace and deli 

cacy that charmed Mary.and made her long 
for morning that she might become her 
pupil. 

Very pleasant did it seem to Mary to have 
such a gentle lady go with her to her room 
instead of the chambermaid, who was ever 
at that hour too tired to be good natured. 
From very shame she was careful not to 
leave any of her clothes scattered about in 
an untidy way, and did her best to conceal 
the ragged sleeve of her night gown and the 
torn lace that fluttered about her cap. How 
sweet, too, it seemed to have some one told 
the quilt so snugly about her, and then to 
fee) kisses on her lips, and hear a loving 
good night as the door closed on her. 

Then Eddie’s room was visited. Poor 
boy! bow ashamed he felt when he saw her 
stoop down here and there and gather up 
his clothes in order. He determined she 
should never be obliged to do it again. And 
when, mother-like, she drew the clothes 
closer about him, kigsed him, and said good. 
night in so sweet a tone, he declared that 
down in the bottom of his heart something 
stirred which had not moved betore since his 
mother died. 

Ere she retired to her own chamber, half 
in order, she visited the servants in their do 
main. Like the children they had resented 
the idea of having any but tnemselves to 
regulate the household, having governed it 
pretty well since the Jast housekeeper left— 
but when they saw how gently yet firmly 
she managed that evening with her young 
charges, they half determined they would 
stay yet awhile and see how matters 
went. But when she entered the kitchen 
and in so quiet and lady like a way asked 
them how they had got along since Mr. 
Stanley left, and if they were not tired with 
go much cleaning and dusting, she won their 


letters, 
ing them to the lady. 
One was directed to herself, but she 


She tore it n 
with nervous eagerness, gave the envelope 
to Eddie to soothe his disa tment at 
there being none for him, and with very 
rapid motions of her eyes dispatched the 
contents. A beautiful smile dimpled her 
cheeks as she read the first page, and she 
exclaimed in a joyous tone: 

‘‘He's coming—is on the road home now 
—will be here next ine wy a week 
from to-night, O, I am so glad.’’ 

But what she saw on the opposite page 
was more than Eddie could guess—euch a 
wild change passed over her face. She 
seemed to nerve herself to know all, and 
read on, thuugh her hands trembled like 
leaves in a whirlwind, and ber lips were 
white, and bitten till the marks of her teeth 
were plain. But with the last word she 
threw it on the floor, stamped on it, and 
then flung berself on a sofa and burst into a 
paroxysm of tears. 

**W bat is the matter ?’’ said Cousin Fran- 
ces, anxiously. ‘‘Do tell me, my dear 
child.’’ 

‘‘Matter enough,’’ said Mary, sorrowly. 
“O, dear, O, dear, my heart will break! 
Father — father —is—going—to—get—mar- 
ried.’” 

‘I know I never can abide her,’’ exclaimed 
Mary. passionately. 

‘Nor I,"’ joined in Eddie. ‘‘And then cur 


nice plan, nll 
‘‘Hush,”’ whispered she, and motioned 
him to forbear. 


Rapidly flew the week, and with the last 
day of ite flight Mr. Stanley returned. Then, 
indeed, there was a happy family. In the 
joy ot seeing him again, and of seeing him 
80 well, so strong, the children forgot for the 
time entirely the dreaded step mother, who 
in @ month’s time was to be introduced to 
them. 

The father did seem to be gratified quite 
as much as they had expected by the change 
in themselves and in his household. He 
praised Cousin Frances quite as much as 
they had desired, and owned that nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than to 
have her continue in the eo He held 
several consultations, both public and pri- 
vate, with her upon the subject, but he 
could not influence her. She would go at 
the specified time. 

Had she been their mother the children 
could bardly have manifested more grief 
when she left. ‘‘We shall come, we shall 
and will come, you see if we don't,’’ were 
their last passionate exclamations to her as 
the carriage rolled away. 

Their father then told them that he should 
leave that day week for the purpose of be- 
ing married—that he and his bride would 
spend a few days in travelling, and then he 
should bring her home 

‘It is a delicate subject,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
the least said the better. I only ask you to 
give the new mother that kindly welcome 
which yourselves would crave were your 
relative positions changed,’’ he ded, 
calmly. 

The day came for the father's departure, 
the week glided and the day of his return 
had dawned. The hours passed on and 
evening came. There is the sound of car 
riage wheels. Nearer they come, they stop, 
the gate swings to and the front door swings 
open, fur Jane has stood there a half hour 
watching. Leaning on the arm of her hus 
band, the step mother, closely veiled, enters 
the parlor. The children strive to meet 
her, to speak, but the effort is too much, the 
eftort too severe, and failing on each other s 
neck they sob aloud. 

Very gracefully does the lady disengage 
herself from Mr Stanley, and very affection 
ately does she clasp them in her arms, and 
very low and sweetly does she say: 

“If you really think, when you come to 
see her, why in 
But ere she could finish the sentence they 
tore the veil from her face, and exclaiming, 
half-wildly, half joyfully, ‘‘Cousin Frances 
Cousin Frances,’’ almost smothered her with 
kisses 

After awhile the father, who had seemed 
lost in caressing Willie, joined them, and 
releasing her from their grasp, said, very 
coolly, ‘‘allow me, my children, to intro- 
duce to you my wife, Mrs. Stanley, the 
dreaded step mother. It is a delicate sub- 
ject, and the least said the better; so, if a 
please, we wil] done our traveling habili 
ments and have some supper.’’ 

There may be as epey Stesshente in the 
world as Mr. Stanley's, but there are none 
bappier—and of nothing are the children so 
proud as that dreaded step mother. 
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hearts completely. 
e * — * s 
Mr. Stanley had been sbsent about five 


tor is all right in theory, Dut it wil) not work, 


with eels and carp; 


sauce, especial 
and strongly flavored 


beef stewed in 
is a favorite dish. 


devoid of beds asa country hotel. 
a foreigner will be accommodated 
ottoman spread with catskins; but, 
he have to be on the floor, he will be sure, 
says a recent writer on the subject, to sleep, 
for a ‘‘nightcap’’ will be given him in 
shape of pint bow], full of a mixture of tea, 
i yolks, and arak punch, enough to make 
him cry when he swallows it.and warranted 
to procure him a grand series of nightmares 
till morning, 


Fish AND THE Bramy.—Under the idea 
that fish is good for the brain many persons 
resort to it asadiet and persuade them- 
selves that they derive advantage from it 
in ancreased vividness of thought—a signal 
improvement in the reasoning powers. But 
flesh ot fish contains no excess of 
rus—the brain element—nor does its shining 
depend on that element. Decaying willow 
wood shines even more brilliantly than de- 
caying fish. Yet surely no one found him- 
self rising toa poetic fervor by tasting de- 
caying willow wood, though it — on 
these principles to bea better food 
than a much larger quantity of fish. 


TarLED Mrn.—An English naturalist, 
who has passed eighteen months in New 
Guinea, says, among other matters, that his 
party came in contact with a tribe of na- 
tives in the interior whose custom suggested 
to him the probable origin of the rumors 
that have been always current of a race of 
tailed men in some remote corners of the 
globe. These natives wear artificial tails of 
such cunning construction as to entirely 
mislead a casual observer. They are en- 
tirely naked, except for the caudal orna- 
ment, which is a plait of fastened 
round their loins by a fine string, and de- 
pending behind to about half way down 
their legs. 

Brossets Lace —The finest specimen of 
Brussels lace is # complicated as to require 
the labor of seven persons one on piece,and 
each operative is employed at distinct fea- 
tures of the work. The thread used is of 
exquisite fineness, which is spun in dark 


} underground rooms, where it is sufficiently 


moist to keep the thread from separating. 
It is so delicate as scarcely to be seen, and 
the room is 8 arranged that all the light 
admitted shail fall upon the work. It is 
such material that renders the genuine 
Brussels so costly. On a piece of Valen- 
ciennes not two inches wide from 200 to 
300 bobbins are sometimes used, and for a 
larger width as many as 800. 


Tux Law or Porputation.—The gist of 
the matter is given by Dr. Parrin the fol 
lowing words: ‘“The nearer people live to 
each other the shorter their lives are,’’ and 
the relations of this proximity to the dura 
tion of life are ascertained to be a’ follows: 
‘In round numbers, where we stand on an 
average 400 feet from each other, we live on 
an average 50 years; where we are 300 feet 
oft we live 40 years; where we come within 
30 feet of each other we live but 30 years, 
and where we are but 20 feet off we live 
but 25 years. It does not seem likely that 
by extending our interspace beyond the 
four hundred feet we could prolong the av 
erage life beyond 50 years; but it is very 
clear that if we contract the interspace be 
yond the limit of 20 feet we must rapidly 
reduce the mean of 25 years to 20, to 15, to 
10, and before long, so to speak, to noth 
ing.’”’ 


Dens in Inpta.—The Mahratta mode of 
recovering debts is curious. When the 
creditor cannot get his money, and begins 
to see the debt is rather desperate, he sits 
“dhurna’’ upon his debtor,that is, he squats 
down at the door of the tent, and becomes 
in a certain mysterious degree the master 
of it. No one goes in or out without his ap 

probation. He neither eats himself, nor 
suffers his debtors to eat; and this famishing 
contest is carried on till the debt is paid, or 
the creditor begins to feel that want of food 
is a greater nourishment than the want of 
money. A custom of this kind was once so 
prevalent that Brahmins were trained to re 

main « longtime without food. They were 
then sent to the door of some rich individual 
where they madea vow to remain without 
eating till they should obtain a certain sum 
of money. Topreserve the life of a Brah- 
min is 60 absolutely a duty that the .money 
was generally paid; but never till a good 

struggle had taken place, to ascertain 
whether the man was staunch or not, for 
money is the life aud soul of all Hindoos. 
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BY ASTLEY H BALDWIZE. 





Goesq ~~ the meadows, for the touch of 
pring 
Is on the earth, its perfume in the air; 
In yon clear brook the swaliow dips his wing, 
And orchard-trees their loads of blossoms 


Senteered in lavish wealth o'er mead and 


e 
The batiercups in getéen beauty show; 
Their peyatenes globes a tender pleasure 


yte 
To us as Once again we younger grow, 


And mark the tramp of little toddling feet, 
The glowing rosy cheeks, the eager eyes, 
The baby laughter, and the —— sweet 
Of children seizing each their shining prize. 


Not flow'rs of cost, as are exotics rare— 
Fiow'rs to be purchased only by much gold; 

Not flow'rs to rest within a Court belle's hair, 
Or wake a fair bride fairer twenty fold; 


But flow're to deck a village maiden's breast— 
A simple beauty. fairest unadorned— 

Or be by Childhood's dimpled fingers pressed 
Nature's gold cuplets, by the wealthy scorned 


Bright buttercups, that mind us of the days 
wae we no farther looked than Childhood's 
urs, 
Be thie my simple song sung in your praise, 
er 7 dearest, of our sweet Spring 
ow'rs ; 


PENKIVEL; 
The Mystery of St. Eglon. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—[continvep }. 


E came an hour ago, sir,’’ he replied; 
H * but he preterred to sit by the kitchen 


fire, where he made tea for himself 

in bis own way,and he has been drink- 

ing it ever since.”’ 

knew the Russians were great tea- 

drinkers, and so I guessed instantly this was 

some countryman of the duke’s—perbaps 

truly a priest also, and bound to obey his 

bidding. Maybe he wasachaplain in his 

own household; and at this thought my 
heart eank Mdeed. 

In a few minutes more the Russian—ae 
pale, silent man—had erected and decked a 
littie altar in the mildewed parlor, and as 
he lighted the wax candles, which stood on 
it, he said in French,—‘‘Monsieur le duc, 
we wait now only for the bride.”’ 

*‘T will call her,’’ he returned, eagerly. 
“Or no, perbaps it will be more fitting if 
Alice goes to her chamber door. Miss 
Rathline will you oblige me? Will you tell 
her all is ready, and beseech her to de- 
scend?”’ 

To see Madeline for a few moments alone 
had been my earnest prayer, and I started 
up eagerly to obey his behest. If 1 could 

in her ear for only five short minutes, 

was almost sure this marriage would never 
be. 

‘‘Where is she?—where is Madeline?’’ I 
cried. 

“This good woman will lead you to her 
room. Be quick, Miss Rathline, I entreat 
you,’’ replied the duke. 

Grace Chagwynne had just then en- 
tered the room; and, as I met her eye, I 
saw it was troubled, and _ her face 
wore a frightened look. 

‘‘Deary me!"’ she said; ‘‘hadn’t you bet- 
ter wait till morning? A midnight wedding 
is such a outlandish thing.’’ 

‘Go, Miss Rathline—pray go!"’ interposed 
the duke, laying his hand lightly on my 


arm. 

In spite of his politeness and his quiet 
tone, I perceived that he was trembling, 
and every moment's delay was raising in 
his heart a thousand fears. Almost as im- 
— as myself, | walked hurriedly to the 

Or. 

‘It is no use to go into her room, miss,”’ 
said Grace Chagwynne,—‘'the lady is not 
there.’’ 

Much as I disliked the Duke de Brian- 
court, I pitied him now, asl saw the 
ghostly whiteness of his face when he heard 
these words. 

**Where is she ?’’ he asked, in a hoarse, un- 
natural voice. 

“Sir,’’ said the woman, ‘‘she is on board 
the schooner lying off St. Egion’s Point. 
She wished to see the captain of that craft, 
and I signalled for him tocome ashore; but 
he sent a boat instead with a message, to 
know what I wanted; and then the lady, 
being resolved to see him, desired the men 
to row on board.”’ 

‘‘And who is the captain?’ demanded the 
duke. 

*‘My brother, Michael Polgrain,’’ she an- 
swered. 

She spoke in a frightened tone, with her 
eyes fixed, not on the duke, but on my 
brother Alfred. 

“How long has she been gone?’’ asked 
the former 


“A very short time before you arrived, 
sir. The Penkivel did not drop anchor till 
past ten o'clock.” 

“Is there a boat to be had here? I shall 
goand fetch her,” exclaimed the duke, 


“My son Martin has a boat down in the 
cove, but I won’t say that he will row 


Chagwynne. 

The Duke de Briancourt’s eyes flashed 
distrust and anger on her as she spoke. 

*T'll not forget to pay him well,’’ he re- 
torted, waiving her tothe door. ‘Go and 
fetch him.”’ 

“Itis not Martin who will take monev, 
sir, for rowing you to the Penkivel. No 
amount of money will bribe him to doa 
hurt to my brother Michael,’’ said Grace, 
quietly. ; 

The duke, after a moment's bewilder- 
ment, burst into a laugh, saying. ‘‘Ah, I 
had forgotten the fellow was a emuggler. 
My good woman, Iam not in the Preven 
tive service. ’’ 

“I don’t know what you are, sir,’’ said 
Grace, ‘but lam sure Martin won't take 
you to the Penkivel. And there is no need; 
the lady said she would return soon,’’ said 
Grace. 

‘T can’t weait!’’ cried the duke, impa- 
tiently. ‘This delay is maddening. Alice, 
the smugglers will not suspect you to be in 
the Coastguard service; will you aboard 
this craft and bring back Madeline? You 
need have no fear whatever——the sea is 
like giass.’’ 

*‘T am pot afraid.’’ I said, quietly. 

‘Mrs. Chagwynne,’’ cried the duke, 
‘fetch your obliging son and his boat at 
once. { presume he will not suspect this 
young y of a design to seize his uncle 
and all the cargo.’”’ 

Mrs. Chagwynne glanced at my slight 
figure with a smile. 

“I don't think Martin will object to take 
you, miss,’ she said. 

‘Go then—go at once,’’ returned the 
duke, almost pushing her from the room. 
‘‘Alice,’’ he continued, ‘‘I will never for- 
get this kindness of yours. Choose what 
you will, and I will give it you. Bring her 
away quickly from these fascinating smug 
gers, and you shall have the diamonds of a 

uchess. Ah, my charming Miss Rathline, 
how hard itis in this world to be happy 
for five minutes! I was so full of joy a short 
time ago, and now I am on the rack of sus- 
pence and agony. Why did Madeline go 
1o see this accursed smuggler to-night? 
Does she think that rea) smugglers are Tike 
smuggierssofthe opera? Pity me, Alice, 
I am going distracted!’ 

Tbus he rambled on, while fifteen or 
twenty minutes wentslowly by. How he 
paced the room, how impatiently he looked 
at his watch, I will not say, And as he 
walked to and fro, he continuallv impreseed 
on me that I was to relate to Madeline every 

rticular that had occurred at Penkivel. 
P thought I had something to relate to Mad- 
eline even stranger than that; but I kept 
my own counsel 

‘The boat is ready, miss.’’ 

The welcome words sent a deep glow 
through all my veins. I stooped and kissed 
Alfred. 

‘Good bye, duke,’’ I cried. 

‘Here is my cloak. Wrap yourself in 
this, Alice. I shall watch for your return 
like—like a bridegroom,’’ be answered. 

Again his agitation and bis tear, his long- 
enduring mad love, forced me to pity 
him. 

“Do not come with me to the boat,’’ I 
said to him. ‘‘I shall go more quickly with 
Grace.’’ 

“I obey you,’’ he answered, flinging him- 
se)f into a chair. 

In the short walk to the little cove where 
the boat waited, I resolved to trust Grace. 
She had a face I liked. 

‘Listen to me,’’ I said, earnestly. ‘‘I en- 
treat you to do me a kindness. his morn- 
ing I parted with agentleman named Pel- 
lew. He is searching for Madeline; he told 
me he should come to this very spot; he 
may arrive now at any instant. The favor 
I ask you is to give my young brother into 
his keeping. n no account, bappen what 
may, let bim depart with the duke, suppos- 
ing Mr. Pellew forces the duke to leave. 
Will you promise me this?”’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ she said, quickly. 

‘‘My brother has been hidden from me 
nearly three years,’’ I continued, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘I trust to you to put him safely 
into Mr. Pellew’s hands.”’ 

‘I will do it, miss,’’ she answered. 

Here came the soft splash of ours, and in 
another minuteI was out on the moonlit 
sea The boat was a stout sea-going boat, 
and with only one rower she made but little 
way. As we rounded 8t. Eglon’s Point, I 
saw the Penkivel about a mile off, the sea 
so clear and silvery round about her, that 
it seemed a mirror in which her image was 
reflected, with the tapering masts pvuinted 
downwards, and fairy rigging hanging like 
cobwebs on the waves. When we had got 
clear of the Point, I perceived there lay on 
the other sidea tiny beach of glistening 
white sand, and a little cove, wonderfully 
sheltered, round which stood a few cottages 
From thia cove, when we were about mid- 
way between St. Eglon’s Point and the 
ship, a small boat shot out, and Martin 
rested on his oars fora moment to regard 


it 

“That looks like Uncle Giles, the fisher,”’ 
he said, ‘‘but I can’t make out no ways 
who he has got with him.”’ 


soon found myself on the deck of the Pen- 
kivel. I saw Madeline instantly. She was 








mainmast, while a tall man, with s face 80 
pale and bloodless that it seemed a dead 
man's, leant over her, one arm grasping 
the mast, and the otber stretched towards 
St. Eglon’s. ‘Yes, but the real place 1s 
scarcely so ghastly to me as the shadow of 
it,’ I heard him say. ‘‘You upon the land, 
and I wpon the sea, must have the shadow 
of 8 Egion’s always with us.”’ 

“Uncle,”’ said Martin, ‘the company at 
the Hut are anxious about the lady, and 
here's a friend come in my boat to fetch 
her.’’ 

‘Is he come for me?’’ said Madeline. ‘‘I 
am ready.”’ 

Her face was death-white, and in all her 
aspect I saw a change, a something reckless 
and defiant. I perceived she fancied the 
Duke de Briancourt had come for her. I 
was hidden behind the mast, but I stood for- 
ward now. 

‘Madeline, it is I—Alice Rathline,’’ I 
aiid. quietly. 

“You, Alice—and here,’’ cried. 
‘‘What 1s the meaning of this?”’ 

In a few words I told her of my journey 
to Exeter with Mr. Pellew, and my subse. 
quent journeys to Penkivel and St. Eglon’s 
with the Duke de Briancourt. 

‘And he is waiting for me? 
said Madeline. 

“Not till yon have heard me,’’ I returned, 
resolutely. ‘‘I have a message for you from 
Mr. Pellew.”’ 

As I spoke, Martin, his uncle, and one or 
two others standing near, courteously went 
forward, so we were left together alone on 
the after part of deck; then, as she sat down 
again, I fell upon my knees, and put my 
arms about her. 

‘Mr Pellew bade me say that, years ago, 
in a hasty impulse or anger—just anger, he 
owns—you forsook him to marry a good 
man, a better man—he confesses that, too— 
than he is. Now he sees you leagued with 
a bad man, and he implores you, by the 
memory of his and your early love, not to 
forsake him a second time for such a man 
as this—not to put your life and peace into 
his evil hands, until at least vou have heard 
what he has to tell 2. Madeline, he has 
things to say that will alter your whole life 
—those were his very words. I cannot utter 
them with the earnest strength with which 
he spoke them, but I can and do say, that if 
= will not listen; your repentence will be 

itter indeed. I can and do say that he is 
your truest and best friend, and but for a 
terrible duty that has fallen on him, he 
would be here now, pleading with you for 
your life in my stead.’’ 

I ceased, with flushed cheeks, and arms 
clinging to her loving)y, for since I had seen 
Alfred safe and well, I had forgiven her all 
the past. She looked at me with worn, de- 
spairing eyes, tearless and haggard. 

‘I can never be anything more to Maur- 
ice than a dream.,’’ she said. ‘I am un- 
worthy of a single thought of his. He 
would despise me if he knew the truth, and 
all his love would turn to contempt. As 
for the duke, he has stepped in at the turn- 
ing point in my life, and done me a service 


she 


Let me go,”’ 


by which he haa bought me. That is 
the truth. Alice, you have seen your 
brother?” 


“Yes, yes,’’ I answered; ‘‘and Lady Cre- 
hylis, and father’s wicked, cheating letter. 
Madeline, listen to Mr. Pellew, I entreat 

ou. ’” 

‘*Tell me all that happened at Penkivel,’’ 
she interposed, feverishly, ‘‘that is what I 
with to hear.”’ 

Unwilling and hurriedly I told it; then I 
urged her again not to throw away life and 
happinees in this hasty, wicked way. I im- 
plored her not to give me the anguish of 
feeling that I had tailed in my mission. I] 
besought her not to inflict such sharp agony 
upon a heart that loved her, because he was 
not here to plead to her himself. 

‘But the duke has bought me,”’ she reit- 
erated wearily. ‘‘And I am worthy of 
him, and he of me; we are plotters, schem- 
ers, liars both. Alice, Alice, urge me no 
more! I would rather die than put my hand 
in Maurice Pellew’s.”’ 

“If you only knew on what duty he de- 
ferred his search for you,’’ I cried, passion- 
ately, ‘‘you would not let me lose his 
cause. How could he guess that you had 
promised to marry your mad lover this very 
night ?”’ 

‘So you know it,’’ seid Madeline, rising. 
‘Let us go, Alice. Why should I linger 
any longer to fulfil my promise? The great. 
est wrong I could do to Maurice would be 
to listen to the pleadings of my own heart, 
or of his. Iam not so lost‘as that. I should 
be a wretch if I let him take such a wite as 
I should be, Alice; I shall be happier, even 
with the duke de Briancourt, than | could 
ever hope to be with him.’’ 

‘But why marrv him to-night, and at that 
disma! place. St. Eglon’s Hut?’’ I cried, in 
angry impatience. 

“I chose the spot myself,’’ she said. 
“There, where my life’s miseries began— 
there, where @ great injustice and wrong 
was done 0 me, let me consummate my 
sorrows, and pay the price with which I 
have bought justice. Alice, now that Lady 
Crehylis has seen your brother, no one 
henceforth will make her believe that Al- 
fred Singleton is her lost boy, Martin, 
where is the boat? I am ready.” 


EVENING POSsr. aes April 12, is 
you out to the Penkivel,’’ returned Grace | seated on a heap of sails at the foot of the She turned from me so resolutely that I us. | 


tered not another word. 
For an instant I hesitated. 


iE 
£ 


her now ?"’ I said, and I put m upoa 
the book in my bosom, but the place, 
the rough faces all around, deterred whe I 
would defer this terrible revelation till we 


were or ys before so 
nesses, it wou cruel to Eve 
when rowing back with er I fel 
I should not dare breathe in 80 
dreadful a secret. 


Thus my sole trust now lay in 
that Maurice Pellew, following the 


i 


which tld him Madeline would go to &, 
Eglon’s Hut, had already reached that jj}. 
omened place, and we should meet him 
when we landed. Then I counted the hours 
it would require to travel from Exeter, and 
the hours needed to fulfil the dismal] duty 


laid upon him there, and I 


F 
5 
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clusion, SAT ee = had turned aside to 
pursue Whalley, he might certainly be 

now at St. Eglon’s. In this thought cn 
content to be silent, while Madeline crossed 


the deck and addressed the tall 
the gray-white face with whom I 
seen her conversing. 

**Michael Polgrain,’’ she said, sorrow- 
fully, ‘‘your sympathies have ever been 
with the wrong-doer, not with me, not with 
him whom your silence slew; but on this 
night, when I bid you farewell forever, I 
wish to say that you have my forgiveness. 
Yes, I forgive you, although the 
which I am henceforth sold is the t of 
that blight which was laid upon my lite by 
your cruel silence, when you let my father 
die for your foster-brother’s sin. I forgive 
ey because the agony of a great remorse 
ies as darkly on my soul now as it has done 
on yours through all your sad life.”’ 

Her hand, which she had half extended 
towards him, dropped by her side untouched, 
for at this instant a voice rose out of the sea, 
at the sound of which Michael started 
from us, and rushing to the ship’s side, he 
looked down into the waves with a face of 
ashy whiteness. 

The water round about the Penkivel was 
in deep darkness now, for she no longer lay 
in the glistening silver of the moon's path. 
The shining crescent was fast sinkin ind 
the great bills, which stood about the bay; 
and their sombre shadows, flung far across 
the water, trembled darkly on the waves. 
In this darkness, a little boat was dimly vis- 
ible, lying close by the tall hull of the Pen- 
kivel, and the voice arising from it cried 
shrilly: 

‘I hear this ship is going to France. I’ll 
givetbecaptain twenty pounds fora passage 
in her.’’ 

_ “Is that you, Uncle Giles?’ cried Mar- 
tin. 

‘Tt's me rowing,’’ answered the old man; 
‘but I don’t want no passage to France—m 
travels be nearly over I reckon—’tis 
gentleman here—a stranger, who will thank 
‘ee and pay ‘ee well, too, ef you'll take 
un.”’ 

“Go ‘long home, Uncle Giles,’’ bawled 
Martin, ‘‘there’s no berth here for strang- 


” 
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‘‘Where’s the captain?” cried the eager 
voice again as a figure started up in the 
boat. ‘‘Fifly pounds, capteinl—I’ll give 
fifty pounds for a passage to France.”’ 

“Take him on board!’ gaid the deep 
voice of Michael Polgrain. 

‘ Throw him a ropel’’ cried Martin. 

‘‘All right!’’ answered the old fisherman, 
as with dexterous hands he caught the rope 
flung to him, and his little boat was drawn 
in close to the Penkivel’s side. 

‘‘What's uncle about ?’’ muttered Martin. 
‘‘We don’t want any land lubbers here. 
Give a hand to the fellow, and help him 
aboard, can’t ye?’’ he said to one of the 
crew. 

“It is Whalley!’ whispered Madeline, in 
an amazed voice, to me. 

It was indeed the schoolmaster, and, re 
membering what I had seen in his house, I 
turned cold with horror, as his sharp, thin 
face rose over the ship’s side. 

“Good night!" cried the fisherman as he 
rowed away. 

When his boat was clear of the ship, and 
the sound of the oars came faintly over the 
dark water, Michael Polgrain, who bad been 
watching its course, turned quickly, and 
walked up close to his new nger. Then 
with a sudden grip he seized him by the 
throat, and flung him on the deck. e 

“Mathew Carbis!—liar and murderer! 
~ cried. ‘Have I got you in my hands # 
Fo —F——a— 

As these words rang in our ears. Made- 
line uttered a wild shriek and fell upon ber 
knees, clinging to me convulsively wi 
both arms. And thus she was borne 0B 
wards, as I and many of the trew rusl 
forwards to look on the villian lying writb- 
ing in Michael's grasp. 

“See here, soas,”” he said, huskily, look 
ing up at the eager faces p around 
him, “here lies the villain who for twepty- 
two years bas stolen from me the light of the 
blessed sun. Here lies a murderer, who, 
simulating death, fled safely in the dress his 
victim wore, while honest men died for bim, 
or living, suffered a tide of shame, 8D 
and remorse unknown to his 
Put him in irons quickly, or I shall kill him 
as he lies at my feet, like a snake. 

The disgust with which Michael 
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spurned him with his foot and then strode 
away from the wretch, as the sailors ironed 
him, was so strong and terrible that it shook 
his tal] trame like a reed. 

“Mathew Carbis!’’ said Madeline, in a 
dresdful whisper. ‘‘No, it cannot be,—he 
is dead—be was murdered in the wood of 
‘rebylis.”” 

Oh blind, blind!” cried Michael; ‘‘blinder 
than I who have not seen the sun for twenty 
summers. Come and look upon the truth 


t last.”” 
. “Hold the lantern lower,” said Michael. 

The sailors obeyed, and the light fell upon 
the haggard, livid face, on every line of 
which his crime seemed written legibly. 
To look upon that face, and doubt that he 
was Mathew Carbis, or deny that he was the 
doubled dyed traitor and coward that Mich- 
ae) named him — ype hey 
hands wrung together, and eyes piteous in 
their fear and pain, Madeline saw the truth, 
and, shivering, turned away in silence. 


“Soas,’’ said Michael, in an earnest voice, 
calling the crew around him by a gesture of 
his hand, “ef any of you s bt my 


word, that this man lying here is the man 
MatLew Carbis, long thought to be dead and 
buried, let him this letter. It was writ 
and sent to me by an honest gentleman, u 
whose life no lie ever rested. Friends, I 
am no scholard. I know the signs of the 
sea and of the sky, and even on the 
land I'd find my way by the Stars 
alone, but books and writings are 
blank things to me. I have had to 
use anothers eyes to tell me the words of 
this; but if there’s one among you a schol- 
ard, let him stand up and read the letter out 
to his comrades, ”’ 

“The young lady,—ask the young lady !’’ 
cried many voices. 

I turned to Madeline, but she saw the 
writing was Maurice Pellew's, and her 
trembling lips refused to uttera word. Then 
I took the letter from Michael's hand, and 
read it out, nearly as follows : . 

‘By the confession of his cousin, Richard 
Rathline, who has betrayed him at last, I 
know that Mathew Carbis is alive. Forthe 
sake of the jewels and watches in his pack, 
he murdered & hawker named Nathaniel 
Strangways, and by a series of devilish ar. 
tifices, which I need not detail, the world 
was deceived into taking this man's body 
for that of his slayer. He had himself—as 
you too well know, Michael—been struck 

down in the wood that day by a blow from 
& young impulsive hand, and from the tem- 
porary insensibility caused by this, he was 
recovered by his unhappy friend, Walter 
Sherborne. Doubtless, it was thus that gen. 
tleman s coat became bloodsta ined. To him 
also he gave a garbled history_of his recon- 
tre with Lord Crehylls. But 4 abstain from 
further details. Enough that the villain 
has escaped for years, and I fear he may 
even again escape. Look out for him, Mich. 
acl. There is a tendency in such creatures 
to retura to the acene of their crimes. More- 
over, not daring to travel in any public 
stage, or packet boat, he will be more likely 
to seek to hide in lonely, inaccessible places. 
Bear in miad that he ca!ls himself at present 
Whalley, and by dint of arduous deception 
and caution he has gained for himself and 
his establishment a character of respectabil- 
ity. What this whited sepulchre may hold 
within it, I go down not tosee.”’ 

As I slowly read this letter through, as he 
heard that his cousin—who doubtless, on 
finding the knapsack at Bristol, had guessed 
the truth, and forced the confession of it 
from him—had at last betrayed him, the 
wretched Carbis lost his hold on hope, and 
sunk down into sullen apathy. Vet he 
made one effort more. 

‘I «m not Whalley. My name was never 
W halley,’’ he said, in a hard voice. 

‘‘Who can identify him?" asked Michael. 

Then Madeline lifted her face from her 
hands, and. looked at him with a momentary 
shrinking glance. 

_‘‘L can,” she answered. “I recognize in 
him the schoolmaster Whalley, who came 
w my house in London when the child Al- 
fred Singleton was lost. Oh Alice! my 
heart is broken!"’ 

All through the ship rang her terrible cry, 
and then as though this utterance of her 
misery had somewhat relieved her, she 
sank into silence, and stood quiet, calm and 
1m passive, 

‘Comrades,’’ said Michael in that slow 
solemn voice of his, ‘‘are you satistied that 
this is the man?’ Then every one of the 
crew held up his hand in assent. 

That lady,’’ continued Michael—‘‘she is 
Walter Sherborne’s daughter—has told you 
she recognizes him as Whalley; I tell you, I 
recognize him as Mathew Carbis. I knew 
his evil face again, the moment I set my 
©yes upon it. Soas, whenthe sun is taken 
core * man, he does not easily forget the 
a t thing he saw in sunshine. That mur- 

Cret's face, as it Jay upon the sward, when 
me young fester brother hit him down, was 
the last sight I ever saw with the sun shin- 
{ng On it, in the wood of Crebylls. Am I 
likely to forget it, comradest”’ 

avo! ; ” 

a... no! heis the man!” cried every 


ny nH said Michael, —— he 
these months ago, 
hed ae for the child, whom his cruelty 
a riven out into the woods, I saw him 

knew him; and in my blindness I fan- 


cied he was come to haunt me from another 
world. I tell you this lest you should think 
Mr. Pellew’s letter alone made me see 
in bis face the face of Matthew Carbie,” 

“Bay no more, cap’en | cried the men.”’ 
“Cain himself hadn't got the mark one 
ae plainer on his brow than this man 

ve.”’ 

There was a momen silence, then 
Michael's voice fell aan 4. ear again, 


solemn and slow. 

‘Comrades, since 7 are sartain the man 
is Matthew Carbis, | ask you what we shall 
do with him?’’ 


Silence again, then whispers ran to and 
fro among the crew, and lastly an old man 
came forward as spokesman. 

“I reckon, cap’en,’’ he said, ‘“‘we be all 
men ourselves living outside the laws, and 
there ed’nt waun of us willin to risk his 
liberty for the saake of puttin’ this man in 
jail. It ed’nt flitty honest men should sut- 
fer for such as he.”’ 

‘You speak truly,’’ answered Michael; 
‘‘but if we let 'un escape it will be a shame 
to us.”’ 

‘Then let ut hang ‘un onrselves,’’ said a 
young sailor. 

The proposition was a startling one; but 
it evidently met with consideration, both 
from the crew and captain. 

‘*‘Friends,’’ observed Michael, ‘if we f° 
into port the Penkivel and her cargo will 
be seized. Now shall I rob all of you who 
have got a venture in this treight? and shall 
Irob fim (never mind bis name) who trust- 
ed me with hundreds of pounds to buy the 
cargo? Shall Il rob him and you, Isay,and 
put fathers of families in jail, and let our 
brave ship be seized and broke up? Think 
of it well. That is the cost we must pay if 
we run into port, for the sake of giving up 
this Mathew Carbis to the laws.”’ 

‘‘We won't do it,”’ cried the men. ‘‘Let’s 
hang ‘un at waunce.”’ 

They crowded round the wretched villain 
and seized him roughly. I will not depict 
his abject terror, or repeat his abject cries 
for mercy and his frantic appeals for help, 
which rang uselessly across the sea. 

“Stop !"’ cried Michael; ‘I won't see 
even a viper hanged without atrial. If 
three men will volunteer, I'll make tha 
fourth, and take ‘un ashore in tha boat.’’ 

“Cap’en,’’ said the old man again, ‘‘ef it 
was to do some brave deed, et ed’nt three 
men would volunteer, but every man among 
us would start up eager to lose his life ata 
word from you; but to carry thtc villun 
ashore es to risk a prison, and the loss of 
asl we have aboard. And I, for waun, 
won't lay my head on the same jail weth 
Mathew Carbis, I don't sot tha vally of 
his his wicked life agin the smallest keg of 
sperrits en tha hold of tha Penkivel. But 
as fora trial, we are aal agreed to give ‘un 
as fair a trial as arra judge and jury on tha 
land.’’ 

There was a murmur of assent from all 
the crew, at sound of which a gleam of sat- 
isfaction shone on Michael Polgrain’s gray 
face. 

“Comrades, you are right,” he cried; 
‘but I reckoned it just to argue the matter 
out with ee aal. I'll never rob my employ- 
ers,and the owners of the ship and cargo, for 
such as Mathew Carbis.’’ 

Then, with a sudden change in his look 
and menner he turned round to Madeline 
and me. 

“If you wish to go ashore,’’ he said. 
‘‘Martin can take you in the same boat in 
which you came.’’ 

“No, no,’’ exclaimed Madeline; ‘I can- 
not land at St. Eglon’s Hat. Anywhere 
else you please, but not there.”’ 

She seemed terror-struck at the thought, 
equally afraid, I fancied, tosee Mr. Pellew 
or the Duke de Briancourt. 

Michael did not argue the point with her, 
or urge us to land, perhaps he was afraid to 
keep his nephew with him, or maybe his 
present duties absorbed his mind, for he 
began instantly to issue commands to the 
crew. ; 

“Weigh anchor!"’ he cried, in a lond 
voice. 

When this was done, all sails were set, 
and the Penkivel, like a bird, flew out to 


sea. 
- oa * - . 

Through the long, long hours, while the 
ship, with all her white wings spread, went 
gallantly, steadily westwards, no sound ex- 
cept the tread of feet of deck broke the si- 
lence of the cabin, where Madeline and I 
watched and wondered. She had flung 
herself upon a couch and lay there motion. 
less, her face hidden in her arms. What- 
ever the horror on her soul might be, it was 
speechless; whatever agony 0 remorse for 
some wrong done, she uttered no word of 
weakness, or of grief. Silently the great 
battle in her heart went on, and seeing dim- 
ly, it was sharper and fiercer than any war- 
fare my spitit would ever know, I resolved 
not to vex her with false words, or give 
her the barren comfort which my shallower 
soul could offer. She would struggle on- 
wards herself to the light, and my help 
would only encumber her broken spirit; tor 
I did not forget that in looking on my face, 
ughter of Richard Ratbline— 


the man who had du 
for years, and my aie wae a > 
pleasant in her ears. My reckless, wick 





father had all along known the facts of this 
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hastily. 

“Stop this, I implore you!"’ she cried. 
“IT have had enough and too much of wild 
justice.”” But Michael shook his head. 

“It is borne in on me that it must be car- 
ried through,’’ he said, ‘‘though the end to 
me may be bitter. But I have tried te save 
the men trom being tried 4 English law 
for this deed. We are out of English waters 
now, and the American fiag is flying at the 
masthead. Oh, miss, you slept on a good 
resting-place. What does the Word say, 
lying there beneath your head?’’ 

It was the vision of Ezekiel, and I read 
out—And ‘‘the spirit of the living creatures 
was in the wheels; and when the living 
creatures went, the wheels went by them. 
And they had the hands of a man under 
their wings.”” * * And “they went 
every one straight forward; whither the 
spirit was to go they went: they turned 
not.”’ 

The pale face of Michael Polgrain was 
lighted up now with a strange enthusiasm, 
and I saw with sorrow that if he had needed 
anything to confirm his purpose he had 
found it in this. 

“It may be,”’ he said earnestly, ‘‘that 
things look to us like a blind fate; but the 
wheels of Chance and Time have a livin 
spirit in them, and there is a man’s han 
beneath their wings guiding them as they 
go. And mark, miss, how they go straight 
on: they neverturn. They must go where 
the spirit wills, those great, flery, crushing 
wheels of fate. Would you have me setting 
myself up against them? I know I am only 
& poor man, and no scholard, and you may 
think I am reading the vision wrong. Can 
you give me a better meaning to them, 
miss?’ he asked, and a troubled look came 
into his eye as he spoke. 

Alas, I could not. I was too ignorant, 
too unlearned, even to speak. Madeline, 
too, with a new pain upon her face was 
dumb. 

“They never turn,’’ repeated Michael: 
“and who am I that I should seek to turn 
the course of them that never turn? If I 
did, I should fall crushed beneath the fate 
from which I run. Why was the murderer 
brought on board my ship, if it was not for 
this? And how do we know it is not for 
good? Isn't there something said further 
on about a wheel being set in the midst of 
a wheel?’ 

I answered falteringly, ‘“Yes;’’ and then 
Michael beckoning us to follow, left the 
cabin. 

The ‘‘Penkivel’’ was lying to against the 
wind, most of her sails furled, and the ship 
wonderfully steady, the sea being still calm. 
On the main deck, whither we followed 
Michael, we found, sitting solemnly, the 
strange, wild judge and jury, with their 
prisoner, Mathew Carbis before them. 

Michael Polgrain was a witness, and gave 
his evidence with deep emotion, though he 
touched but for an instant on his long re 
morse, and the exile of his foster brother. 
Then he stood aside for others to speak 
And I wondered as I saw two men come 
forward and swear to facts respecting Math. 
ew Carbis. One was the old man who had 
been spokesman for the crew, the other was 
a man ot forty-five, who recognized the 
very watch the murderer wore, as belong: 
ing to Nathaniel Strangways. 

‘| wasa young farmer then,’’ he said, 
‘and I had just come into a little money, 
which I spent as hard and as fast as I could. 
I bought this watch of the hawker, and 
wore it fora week, then I tired of it, and 
swopped it for another, paying him for the 
change In the week I had it, I made a 
mark upon it, which I should know any- 
where.” 

As he spoke, he opened the watch, and 
showed us on the gold of the inner case a 
curious circle, well marked. 

‘Is it a wheel?’ said Michael, looking at 
it. 

“T meant it for the sun,’’ replied the man; 
‘and I needn't be shamed to tell ee how it 
was. My sweetheart’s name was Phirbe, 
and I heard say that Phoebus meant the 
sun. And I reckon, comrades, up round 
my father's house you'd find many a tree 
th this same mark upon it that you see 
there ‘pon the peddier’s watch.”’ 

Then the old man came forward. 
“Twenty-two years agone,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
was a thatcher, and I knowed Meister Sher- 
borne, and Mathew Carbis, and Nat Strang- 





ways well. And though, when this map 
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‘tha shoes en my hand, and 
me sudden as lightning, that the 

found in the rever could ne 
wore tha shoes ‘pon his feet. They 
too small. But I was a poor man, 
thought ‘twas better to keep a quiet ton 
than speak and lose the gould I'd 
But tha rings, which for sartain fell out of 
Nat meee nn never ded me no 
good. As fortha shoes, | buried ‘em again; 
but here’s tha buckles now en this leather 
purse.’” And so saying, he laid them on 
the deck. 

‘*Miss Sherborne,” said Michael, ‘do you 
wish to speak?’’ 

‘‘My mother!”’ faltered Madeline. ‘Let 
me ask bim if my mother lives?’ 

But as she came forward a step or two 
the wretch Carbia, turned his face away. 

“I won't see Walter Sherborne’s daugh- 
ter!'’ he shrieked in a shri!) voice. ‘Don't 
let her speak to me.”’ ° 

Then I stood up, and in a low tone, grow. 
ing in courage as I went on, I spoke first of 
the knapsack #0 long in father's possession, 
and how Mr. Pellew had shown it to me in 
the chaise, and I had read Nathaniel Strang- 
ways’ name upon it. But before I went on 
further in my tale-—before 1 touched by a 
sing!e word on the dreadful sorrow and death 
I bad seen in Whalley'’s house—I drew near 
to Madeline and put my arms about her sott- 
ly. Then I told it. And lastly, weeping 
bitter] y—for all = courage fled at sight of 
her great agony—I took the little book from 
my bosom and put it in her hands. ‘‘With 
this kiss,’’ I said—‘‘your mother’s kiss—the 
last her lips ever gave.’’ 

As I touched her ice-cold cheek, the 
horror on Madeline's marble face dropped 
like some terrible mask she had flung away, 
and in its place there came a fivod of 
anguish and warm tears, bringing her bck 
to life. Oneres her arms about me, she 
kissed me wildly, crying I had touched her 
mother's lips with mine, I had seen her die, 
I had comforted her, and henceforth | was 
dear to her for ever. But as she spoke, her 
wonderful strength for the first time failed 
her; her eyes falling on the evil face of 
that traitor, who stood there trembling, she 
put her hands before them with a sudden 
shriek and fell down at my feet. 

She was carried to the little cabin as ten- 
derly as though she were a child, and laid 
upon the bed. And here, as I sat by ber, 
Martin brought me the sentence they had 
passed on Mathew Carbis. 

Death, with one hour's time for confes- 
sion and prayer. 

* id . o ia 
I pass over his prayers, and cries, and 
attempts to bribe the men with offers of the 
large sum he had concealed about him—I[ 
pase over, too, bis threats, to come to this, 
that half an hour before the time, he called 
for pen and paper, and wrote down his 
guilt, doing it even in ascholarly way, with 
pride of penmanship. They brought it to 
me to read; but I lafd it by, to close the 
door and shut out every dreadful sound that 
reached us from the deck. Nevertheless, 
when a weight of minutes had gone by like 
heavy hours throbbing on our bearts, there 
fell upon our ears the dreary, dull sound of 
a blow upon the waves; and then we knew 
that Mathew Carbis was dead, and buried 
in the sea. 
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(TO BE CONTINUED. } 

coon 
The winter fan is becoming a piece of 
furniture. The latest has a knob handle, 
which holds powder and puff. Under one 
of the side staves is concealed a mirror and 
under the other a scent tube and pocket 
comb. One of the actresses on a Parisian 
stage, who had bad the honor of an encore, 
reappeared with a fan stuck in her back hair 
instead of a high Spanish comb. The others 
are Japanese fans, made like screens and used 
as such. 


wn wn 

Pope Leo XIII. has ordered the private 
chamberiains of tne Vatican to leave off the 
picturesque c stumes Of the sixtenth century, 





and to adopt one more modern. 
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BY 6. 4. WHITES MELVILLE. 


Falling leaf and fadi tree, 
Lines of white in as nm sea, 
Shadows rising on you and me— 
The ea somes mating yy ready to fy 
Good summer! Goodbye 
“Goodbye! ’ 


Hush! A voice from the faraway— 
“Listen, and learn,” it seems Ww say, 

“All the to-morrows shal! be as to-«<lay.” 
The cord is fra and the cruse is dry, 

The link must break and the lamp must die. 


mat ~ ! Goodbye! 
bye! 


What are we waiting for? Oh! my heart, 
Kiss me straight on the brows, and part! 
Again, again! My beart, my heart! - 
Whatare we waiting for, youand I? 
A ss look—a stified cry, 
Goodbye, forever! Goodbye! 
Goodbye! 
——_— oD — eS 


The True Heir. 


BY VIVIENNE. 








LARGE, handsome house called 

Clovernook had come into Mrs. Rad- 

nor’s possession at the death of her 

husband. She only held it in trust, 
however. Somewhere in the world wan. 
dered the true lord and master of Clover. 
nook, a distant relative of the deceased 
Mark Radnor. He had not been heard from 
for several years, however. 

*‘But what will you do when Edward 
Radnor claims his inheritance ?'’ her triends 
would ask. 

To which she always laughingly replied: 

*‘Marry him, of course. f am much wo 
fond of Clgverneste ever to leave it."’ 

This threatening June night, whenall the 
windows blazed in such cheerful contrast to 
the gloom without, a man strode up the 

ow baunted avenue, and climbing the 
= knocked loudly on the oaken door. 
nan instant a pack of dogs surrounded 
him. Issuing from hidden dens, they tore 
up the steps like infuriated flends. 

The man shook the door vehemently. 
The next instgnt « key turned in the lock, 
and he felt himself dragged forcibly across 
the threshold. 

*‘Were you all asleep?’’ he gasped. ‘‘An 
other moment and those brutes would have 
torn me from limb to limb.”* 

‘I believe they would,’’ unconcernedly 
returned the servant who had let him in—a 
stalwart, handsome man of some thirty 

ears, with blonde hair, blue eyes, and a 
much too high bred for his station. 

Just then came a rustle of silk. Mrs. 
Radnor looked over the balustrade and saw 
the stranger. 

She came swiftly down the stairs, her 
beantiful face quite pale. 

“Enter here, sir,’’ she said, throwing 
open the library door. ‘‘You must have 
been dreadfully frightened.’’ 

“Yes, madam, | was,’ 

The man paused under the chandelier, 
and glanced quickly round the room. It 
was a very large apartment, book cases fill 
ing the corners, and family portraits hang 
ing on the walls. 

le smiled to see how blonde hair predom 
inated among the men; his own hair was 
blonde. 

“Now, sir, what brings you here?’’ Mrs. 
Radnor inquired, keeping her eyes steadily 
fixed upon bis face 

‘I came to claim my own, madam ”’ 

“Yourown, man Why, who are you?’ 

“Edward Radnor,”’ the stranger an 
swered, with a quiet smile. 

Mrs. Radnor uttered a startled cry. 

**I knew it—I knew it,’’ she said. ‘‘ Some 
how I felt that you were the missing beir 
the moment I saw you. Welcome home!’ 

She leaned towards him, and stretched 
out both hands in her eagerness, genuinely 
giad that he had returned at last 

Someone came between them before the 
stranger had even touched her finger-tips. 
It was James, her own servant. 

His face was white and stern 

“Don’t believe a word the villain says,’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘“‘Heisan impostor. I can 
prove him such. Tye wretch wishes to 
take advantage of your credulity, my lady. 
He has heard of the missing heir, and your 
desire to find him. But he is not Edward 
Radnor.”’ 

‘Hush, James!’’ said his mistress haught- 
ily. ‘‘You forget yourself.’’ 

Thex turning to the stranger she added, 
in her sweetest tones: 

‘Tam open to conviction, sir. Edward 
would not come without some proof of his 
identity. What have you to offer?’ 

The man crossed the room and stood un. 
—— of the portraits that hung upon the 


* at that face, then on mine,”’ he 
said. 

Mrs. Radnor did so, the color coming and 
going in her cheeks the while. 

‘ are wonderfully like,’’ she said. 
*‘L am satisfied. James, conduct this gen- 
tleman to the guest chamber. He is your 
master.”’ 

*‘Nay, never master of mine,”’ muttered 
James, as, after a moment’s hesitation, he 


led the way up the grand staircase to one of 
above. 


the rooms 





* Bleep this is the onl t 
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will ever spend at 
leaving the alone in the sumptuous 
chamber over drawing-room. ‘To- 


can!" sneered Edward, darting a 
like lightning from underneath 
his long lashed lids. 

The next day after Edward and Mrs. 
Radnor had breakfasted alone in the great 
dining-ball, and wandered about the terra- 
ces for an hour or more, James, who was on 
nettles all the while, walked boldly to the 
boudoir whither his mistress had retired, 
and knocked for admittance. 

‘Bend for this stranger, the upstart ad- 
venturer,’’ he said, his air that of a prince; 
“I wish to expose him here in your pres- 
ence.”’ 

The man's audacity nearly struck Mrs. 
Radnor dumb. She rose with flushed 
cheeks and flashing eyes 

7 will send, since you request it,’’ she 
said. 

She pulled the bell-rope, and three min- 
utes later the man whose claims were to 
be disputed was ushered into the apart- 
ment. 

‘‘Am I wanted?’’ he conlly inquired. 

Mrs. Radnor nodded, and pwinted con- 
temptuously at her servant. 

‘This fellow claims to have something to 
communicate that deeply concerns you.” 

‘*Let bim speak, then''—lifting his hand 
some shoulders with an expressive shrug. 

‘‘What I have to say can be told in 48 
very few words,’’ said James. ‘Yonder 
adventurer cannot be Edward Radnor for 
the very good reason that I am he ”’ 

‘You!’ gasped Mra Radnor. ‘‘You are 
beside yourself.’’ 

‘‘Nay, I am the true heir of Clovernook 
It was a whim of mine to come here asa 
servant ’"’ 

‘*This seems incredible.”’ 

‘Decidedly so,’’ sneered Eiward. ‘‘Here 
are two certificates—one the marriage of 
my parents, t.e other of my birth and bap- 
tism.”’ : 

Mrs Radnor took the papers he offered. 
They were all they claimed to be. 

As James’ gaze fell upon them a look of 
surprise and terror swept over his face. 

‘Good Heaven!" he gasped. ‘I have 
been robbed!"’ 

‘Robbed 7?’ echoed his mistress. 

‘*Those papers are mine; the proofs of my 
identity. They were stolen from my room 
whiie I slept. Don't suffer yourself to be 
misled by the villain’s cunning.’’ 

Mrs. Radnor turned haughtily away. 

‘‘Not another word,’’ she sai “Qo!” 

He could do no less than obey. As he 
went out with slow, reluctant steps he had 
the misery of seeing his rival clasp Mrs. Rad- 
nor’s hand and raise it to his lips. 

Two days went by. 

James had been , er trom the ser- 
vice of his mistress. 

Iie was nearly crazed with the dread that 
the woman he loved might fall a victim to 
the adventurer that sought her favor. 

The next day Mrs. Radnor was sitting 
alone in the drawing-room, when a servant 
appeared and said: 

‘‘My lady, nere’s a strange young wo. 
man who wants to see you.”’ 

Mrs. Radnor looked surprised as her 
glance fe)] upon the person in question. 
She was scarcely past girlhood. 

‘ Forgive me for troubling you, madam,”’ 
the stranger said. ‘I want my husband?’’ 

‘Your husband? Who is he?’ asked 
Mrs. Radnor. 

‘His name is William Ball, and mine is 
Mary. He heard the heir of Clovernook 
was missing, and laid a plot todeceive you, 
and get possession of the inheritance. He 
has # strong resemblance to the Radnors, 
and that is what put the idea into his 
head.”’ 

“God bless you child! 
time.”’ 

Gilancing trom the window she saw her 
two suitors approaching the house from dif- 
ferent directions. 

Pointing them out she asked: 

‘‘Which is your husband ?"’ 

‘“‘There he is,’’ answered Mary, pointing 
to the stranger. 

‘Thank Heaven!’’ Mrs. 
claimed. 

She waited until the gentlemen came 
nearer, then took Mary out to meet them. 

‘‘Here is your wife, Mr. Ball,’’ she said. 
‘‘Take her home and see that you are kind 
to her.”’ 

Then turning to James she said: 

*‘Can you ever forgive my harshness and 
injustice to you?”’ 

Something in her face and voice made 
him very bold all at once. 

His arm glided round her waist,and draw- 
ing her close to his heart he said: 

I believe you do love me after all.’’ 

‘Yes,”’ she answered, smiling into his 
eyes. ‘I always intended to give my 
heart to the true beir of Clovernook, and 
now I have found him.”’ 
rr — 


It is expected that the Sultan's plate, 
which was sent to the mint, will realize one 
hundred thousand pounds. 


It is estimated that the pine lumber sup- 
a hyd Minnesota, taking the cut of the last 
ew years as a standard, will last at least fift 
years, without taking into account the 
and growing trees. 


You are just in 


Radnor ex- 








The Wounded Hand. 


BY NARISSA ROSAVO. 


N the 224 of May, 1975, I stood in our 
office, behind my desk, when our chief 
entered the room with a letter in his 
hand, and addressed me with an invita- 

tion to undertake the unraveling of a mys- 
tery which had baffled the local police at 
T. I consented, and departed for the scene 
of the crime which had been committed, 
much limited, however, as to the time I 
was allowed for spending on the case. 

Two hundred and fifty-five thousand 
marks had been stolen from the widow of a 
well-connected man named Friedow. Her 
villa stood outside the gates of a small 
town, and the lost property consisted chiefly 
in coupons and such value, together with a 
little coin. Her habit was to keep all pa- 
pers of importance, as well as money, in & 
chest of drawers beside her bed. Her 
sleeping room was situated on the first 
floor, and had but one window, which 
looked out upon the yard. 

On the night ofthe 7th of May 
the poor lady was suddenly awakened 
about twelve o'clock. Her room was illu- 
mioated. Before her bed stood a small thin 
man, with a lanternin his left hand and a 
hatchet in his right. 

In a rough, disguised voice he threatened 
to knock out her brains if she so much as 
ventured to utter a sound. The unfortunate 
Frau was already voiceless from alarm. 
This speech could scarcely make her more’ 
quiet, but she could use her eyes, and did so 
for the next few seconds while her visitors 
remained with her. She saw that the 
speaker wore black hose,a blue blouse,and a 
mask; and that two more men were busy in 
the background, breaking open her chest of 
drawers. In the farthest back division, cov- 
ered over with stockings, yaro,and fiax, lay 
around tin case, in which she kept her 
movable treasures. She was just recover- 
ing herself sufficiently to begin thinking 
about the risking her lifeby calling for help 
when smothered yelling of a dog was heard 
without. Thethieves had found what they 
wanted, however, and sprang with it to the 
window, one sash of which was open. 
They threw themselves upon a ladder with- 
out and descended to the ground, while the 
third man still kept guard beside the bed. 
Frau Friedow cried ‘‘Help! help !’’ with 
allher might. ‘‘You may scream as long 
as you like now,’’ he muttered, turning 
away, and following the others from the 
room. 

Frederick, her servant, appeared at this 
instant, having been awakened by the 
noise. He found the ladder still in its 
place, and was just in time to save 
the life of the house dog, which had been 
almost choked by a cord twisted round his 
neck fastening him to his kennel. The 
man servant roused the neighbors, but all 
pursuit, then or later, by fnends privately, 
or by the police publicly, had been in vain. 
Not the least clew had been obtained 
as to the identity of the daring housebreak- 
ers. 

One thing seemed alone certain amid the 
maze of perplexity; the housebreakers must 
be sought from amongst the neighbors, ser- 
vants and relatives. Now the neighbor the 
ory, upon investigation, seemed utterly fu- 
tile, and one glance at old Frederick was 
enough to dismiss al] thoughts connected 
with the second term in the list. There 
remained the friends and relatives in the 
habit of visiting at the villa 

On the fourth day of my residence at T, I 
went again to the villa, where the widow 
greeted with me eyes full of expectation. 
“Frau Friedow,’’ I[ said, ‘thas nothing 
struck you about those men you saw in your 
room more than you have already mentioned? 
One remembers things on due consideration 
which have been often overlooked before. 
Did you notice no peculiarity about any. of 
the scoundrels; in the voice, for instance, 
the way of standing, the hands of him who 
held the axe? Did he look rough, like the 
others?”’ 

“There was one little thing I may not 
have told before,’’ she replied slowly. ‘‘It 
was scarce worth teiling. When the two 
fellows ran off down the ladder with my lit- 
tle case, the window slapped down as they 
disappeared. The third man pushed it u 
again to go after them, but in so doing 
think he must have put his hand through 
the broken pane, and have hurt it with the 
glass, in his haste. I most certainly heard 
him mutter to himself, as it he were in dis- 
tress.’’ 

‘‘Was there no trace of blood left?’ I 
asked, anxiously. 

‘‘None whatever. ’’ 

I began my investigations anew, and this 
time with the doctor of the district. We 
got intoa livefy dissertation upon wounded 
hands, and in particular upon hurts inflicted 
by glass. By degrees I acquired the very 
interesting fact that some three weeks since, 
when thé medico was riding hometo break. 
fast after an early call, a strange man had 
suddenly appeared in the middle of the 
highway, and had implored his help. He 
complained of arine fallen upon a heap of 
broken glass, and held out his right hand 
to exhibit its condition. The doctor tock 
out his pocket case of instruments, and ex- 
tracted five splinters from the inflamed 
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“How was the fellow dressed?’ I 
so far as I can recall.’’ araee 
interesting to you ?”’ 
ing which I have come down here,” I re 
were done with him ?”’ 
plied 
ButI had soon to cry ‘‘lost I" It wase 
bored in vain in this neighborhood for 
to T. Iturned into a beer garden of 
entlemen were busy at a game. I 
feet. 
is your hand not even yet recovered? You 
at his gun'send. I was on the alert that 
continual guest at this place of entertain- 
sidering my game. My 4d re was 
the same person. They might be, he con- 
was little I discovered. I could hear of no 
had, three weeks since, made a hasty jour- 
times slept badly,and was wont to rise often 
I lay lurking for twoentire nights under 
ground to’ demand a search through the 
solve. 
his great surprise I sat down close to him, 
weighty matter to talk over with him. 
“T Swe been sent hereon detective bus- 
‘‘How does that concern me, pray, good 
from whom a large sum of money had been 
‘And you will arrest me, I suppose?” he 
angrily. ‘only mean you must help me 
plied. ‘“But—what is it you want with 
consult over the matier, and we can decide 
tion, and departed, having shaken Bottcher 
quarter of anhour whena trap dashed up 
appeared carrying weomgeney Py ye his left 
hold of my game. He made not the least 
have under your arm?’’ I ing 


palm. While he did so the potions hin i 
breathlessly. 
en tt ae again?’ I ex. 
‘I believe your complaining patient to be 
plied in a low voice. a F give me 
ithe doctor looked at me in 
T tes wo aie te in the same direc. 
grevious disappointment. 
days. 
town one evening,and sat down near a 
ttle attention to the players. 
“A miss—a miss,’’ shouted several 
are not complaining of it still?’ I felt like 
second. I svon found out Herr Bottcher’s 
ment. I brought the doctor here next eve- 
eat when he flatly refused to identify 
fessed : but then ———— they might not. 
particular difficulty into which he had 
ney. One little fact, however, seemed to 
by night, and pace up and down through 
bushes in this same plot; I fell into greater 
rascal’s house? but I had not. I decided 
Twelve gentlemen sat inthe town club 
and began to talk a little. I bent over to 
“What may it be?’ he enquired, 
iness, by the Prussian Police Office.”” Herr 
sir?’ 
stolen. You, I know, are related to her, 
gasped angrily. 
bring the criminal to justice ”’ 
me ?”’ 
on our proceedings.”’ 
by the hand. I went stealthily to bis 
to the door Bottcher sprang out of it 
arm. As he got upon one side of the vebi- 
resistance. 
‘*Yes, they are,’’ he replied. 


like a woman. 
cried, 

“A blue blouse and black 

‘“Perbaps. But what makes this matter 
the principal in the late robbery, cuncern. 
any idea as to what became of the man, af. 
“1 think he went towards Ema,” be te 
tion. I was upon track now. 
the clue was nowhere to be followed. 

ine days had gone by since! had 

lighted bowling alley, in which about 
an ill-tbrown ball rolled almost 
together, while one cried: ‘“Why : 
a huntsman in a forest who sees the game 
antecedents. He was a merchant, ands 
ning, and set him to work stealthily con- 

err Bottcher and his patient as one and 

I, meantime, was as busy as ever, but it 
fallen of late: although I did learn that he 
me of great worth. Herr Bottcher these 
the garden. 
despair than before. If I only had sufficient 
as the last alternative, on a desperate re- 
room. My friend made one of them. To 
Bottcher now, and whispered thatI hada 
calm] 
Bottcher took this revelation significantly. 

“You have heard of a widow Friedow, 
and concerned in her property.’’ 

“How can you talk so!’ I exclaimed, 

‘‘With all the pleasure in life,’’ he re 

‘‘Early to-morrowI will come to you 

I rose now, and broke off our converss- 
house and waited. I had been here but 
went inside for a few minutes, and then re- 
cle, [jumped upon the other, 

‘‘Are those Frau Friedow’s papers you 

I made the coachman take us where ! 


could put the robber in safe keeping. i 

When a man is suddenly discovered ot 
crime he is sure to poner | some piece 
folly. I had reckoned upon this, and “oe 
not out in so doing. My em had ears | 
walked into my hand, and I felt rew® a 
at last for all my trouble and disappoin e 
delays. the 

Bottcher was sentenced ne? se = 
House of Correction. His utors ¥' 
not caught. 


old German, who 
of trowsers madein Germany in ne as, and 
He has been married in them four time- 

is very anxious to use them the afth 
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the bud that is near to its breakin 
et eewenter smiles than the fally-blows 
rose? 


does.the dream on the verge of awakin 
Ww; deoper truths than a deeper reposet S 


the love that is broken with parti 
abe Ayre higber - fulness of paint ~~ 
Why is the iacomplete rapture of starting 
Close on completion we never attain? 


For a boundless unsatisfied longi 
af 8 deepest down in the warm bomen Ibast 


witb this are the sympataies thro 
a er by this do the heaven-flowers mee 


Grow with our spring, we can follow you 
7 as as its instincts are sent; 


ocnmers a fact that is hidden and holy, 
We have not seen it, we are not content. 


Een 


My Model. 


BY ¥F. ¥F. MOORE. 


AN any one not a painter egies the 
( feelings of a painter who suddenly has 











n 
the ote longing of his life gratified 
—who sees before his face the blue 
waters of the Adriatic—who feels above 
him—he certainly does feel it—the blue 
sky of Italy ? 

Unless one has been dreaming of and 
longing-for all these things in vain, their 
enchantment, when experienced for the 
first time, can never be understood; and 
consequently my feelings on finding myself 
in Venice one autumn long ago cannot be 
comprehended. 

Ihad wandered into a quarter of the 
city in which I had never been before, and 
was just making up my mind to begin and 
complete a picture that should be a lasting 
memorial of my visit to this city of palaces, 
when I heard the ringing of a church bell 
in the neighborhood. 

Having nothing better to do I entered 
the church, and retired behind one of the 
pillars to watch che effect of the service and 
of the dim streaks of sunlight upon the 
— or thirty worshippers that it con. 


After a time I was thinking that perhaps 
I had remained long enough, when I beard 
a soft footfall on the flags about the porch. 
I glanced round and saw the figure of a 
woman who had just entered. 

I noticed her give a hurried and almost 
frightened look about the church; then, ia- 
stead of joining any of the groups near the 
altar, she hastened to where she seemed to 
know there was a small carved crucifix in a 
niche of the wall far apart from any one, 
and knelt, with her arms crossed meek! 
upon her and her head bowed in all 
humility before it. 

I watched her attentively. Her entire at- 
titude was changed from one of humility to 
one ot imploration. Then one of the stray 
sunbeams crossed the chancel and touched 
her face with its sickly light, and, as I 
watched the expression of her face with the 
pale golden gleam upon it, I saw how mar- 
vellously meek it was; it was like the face 
of a Saint Catherine, I thought. and, asa 
natural consequence, I conceived a stron 
desire to painta St. Catherine with that face 
fora model. 

While I was thinking over the matter the 
service came to an end, and that meek. 
faced creature arose from her kneeling- 
place on the irregularly-worn pavement 
and hastened to the door of the church. 

I had not made up my mind as to the 
course I should pursue, when an accident 
decided it forme. In rising so hastily the 
woman's handkerchief had dropped. 

I noticed this, quickly someeed the hand- 
kerchief, and got to the head of the steps 
just as the woman had reached the bottom 

I increased my pace until I was beside 
her, and, raising my hat, I asked her in 
Italian if it was not her handkerchiet [ had 
had the good fortune to find. 

She looked at me and took the handker- 
chief, saying in a quiet voice: 

“Thanks, signore; I have been to the 
church of St. Catherine.”’ 

I almost laughed at the coincidence. 
Was that the church of St. Catherine? [ in- 
quired of her 

Yes, she told me, it was called so; did his 
excellency not know that that was its 
name? 

I have never heard so indeed, I answered; 
but I told her it was only since I had seen 


‘her in the church that I had been thinking 


of St. Catherine. Surely she rust have 
been painted frequently for the saint? 

Her tace flushed for a moment as if she 
felt the compliment, but then she shook her 
head without raising her eyes, and again 
that beautiful expression of meekness came 
over her face as she said: - 

“Alas, no, si ! No painter cou 
think of the blessed Banta Cattarins from 
seeing my poor plain face.”’ 

“Pardon ma I answered; “I am & 
painter, and yet I thought, and think still, 
that, if I ed fora model for the saint 
whom I was about to draw, I could aot find 
<a — face peer of the — 

pemene should sa signorins 

“His excellency is right im the first, I am 


. 4 Lad 





‘Bat does the desire to paint the 
blessed Santa Tt’ she asked 
quickly, as before. 

id Mmared her that such was my inten. 


“Then he will paint it trom my face if he 
wishes,” she said. “Bat it A A be done 


future Saint Catherine. 
I the baloony to go down to welcome 
her and bring her up to my temporary stu- 


‘How can I thank signora enough for this 
inexpressible kindness to a stranger?’ I 
said as she seated herself. 

After a time I asked her if it would be 
agreeable to her to give me her first sit- 


ting. 

Ten she brightened up, and I felt that 
this fair creature was not devoid of vanity. 

If I would have the goodness to tell her 
how to sit, she would do her best, she said 
meekly. 

After preparation, foran hour I had her 
before me, and the lovely expression which 
I was endeavoring to transfer to my canvas 
never passed from her face. 

She was the very model of a model, and 
I could not help feeling that she had been 
accustomed to sit for artists. 

When the hour was up, promising to be 
with me at the same hour on the followin 
day, my visitor left me, veiling herself, an 
returning to her gondola that was below. 

The next morning at the same time the 
gondola drew up at my portal, and for an- 
other hoar [ had my model before me. But 
not a word was spoken as to a husband. 

When ahe was leaving, she told me that 
an interval of two days must elapse before 
she could return to me. 

I assured her that it would make no dif 
ference to the picture, though I should count 
the moments until [ should see her- again. 
= flushed, smiled gently, and veiled her- 
self. 

It was only when the third day after this 
was approaching that I became aware of the 
very great interest which I had in the pic. 
ture of this Saint Catherine. 

I spent the greater part of the two days of 
the interval in elaborating what I had al 
ready done, and somehow the original of 
my picture had become so impressed upon 
my mind that I felt | could without diffi- 
culty complete the portrait without another 
sitting. 

When she did arrive on the morning she 
had appointed, I fancied there was a con- 
siderable change in her manner. She en- 
tered the room and sat down without shak- 
ing hands with me, and at once burst into 
tears. - 

I could not quite understand the mean- 
ing of this, so [ went over to her and laid 
my hand upon her shoulder, asking her 
what was the matter. 

‘You have not even shaken hands with 
me,” I said. ‘‘Surely I have not offended 
you inany way. Pray tell me that I am 
not the cause of your grief.’”’ 

She started up and took my hand, saying: 

‘‘No, no, not you; you are too good.” 
Then she dashed away her tears, and her 
eyes began to flash as they had never needed 
to flash so long as she was the model of 
the saint, ‘‘Not you!’’ she cried, with her 
hands clenched and her hair thrown back— 
‘‘not you, but he—he, the beast, the swine 
—he suspects me, accuses me, tells me he 
will kill me if I return! Me, whom a pain- 
ter is making into the blessed Santa Catta- 

we A 


‘Why should he accuse you ?’’ I asked. 

“Why? Who knows why? I shall have 
my revenge some of these days; he has 
tempted me too often. Often, when I[ have 
the pistol uplifted, I have thought how easy 
it would be to rid myself of him.”’ 

‘The pistol ?’’ I said. 

She started and laughed strangely. _ 

“Ah, you do not understand! The pistol 
is not raised to kill; itis only play—mock- 
ery. Enough—let us to the Santa Catta- 
rina!’’ 

I did not say much to my model when she 
rose to depart, but I thanked ber, and said 
that I thought the picture was progressing, 
and that I would never forget her goodness 
in sitting for me. 

The next day I waited in expectation of 
her coming, but the evening arrived with- 
out my seeing the gondola in which she was 
accustomed to come to me. Late however, 
and after I had given up all hope of being 
able to continue my painting, a letter was 
brought to me. It was in Italian, and was 
badly written and ill-spelt. a 

‘‘He has locked me in the house,’’ it said, 
“and the windows are high. He has beaten 





his basing eaaueely his love to the 
The was walking up and down a 
room in his castle. 
Afters deal of ‘‘tall talk"’ the daugh- 


ter en ; there was some applause in the 
house, whereupon I glanced towarts the 
stage and saw smiling betore the audience 
the meek face of my unknown model of 
Saint Catherine. 

A cold fear came over me; I felt myself 
standing up and clutching the back of one 
of the seats. She had it—the l—she 
took a few steps back aimed the pistol 
at the figure—a flash of came, and the 
report of the shot rang through the build- 


ing! 

F ten back into my seat, for I knew the 
weapon must have been loaded to produce 
such a sound. 

I saw it all as if in a dream, and I could 
hear the passionate cries of the woman who 
had thrown herself over the body. 

She had to be forced from it by order of a 
surgeon, who chanced to be in the theatre 
and nad clambered to the stage. 

‘It is her husband,’’ said some one near 
me. ‘Poor thing! The pistol must have 
been loaded by accident.’’ 

“She will go mad with grief,’’ said an 
other. ‘Hear her cries!’’ 

I heard her cries of grief, even though 
she had been carried off the stage, and my 
heart sickened on hearing them. 

Then the curtain fell, and an official of 
the theatre came forward and announced 
that, in consequence of a most lamentable 
accident, the performance was at an end. 

I left the building with the rest of the 
audience, and found a gondola to take me 
home. 

In a short time I was standing with the 
face of the meek Saint Catherine of my pic- 
ture before me. Was that the face of a mur- 
deress? I asked myself, and I thought of the 
words of the letter which was in my pocket. 
I covered the picture. 

Pt, news was over all the city the next 

The blue dimness of the evening was just 
making itself feltin the air as I went out 
upon my balcony to smoke. 

Glancing downwards I saw the gondola 
with the veiled figure seated in it. 

In a few moments she entered my room. 

She glanced round the room for a mo. 
ment before throwing back her veil. Then, 
in the dim twilight, I saw the face of the 
woman smiling a8 I had never seen it be- 
fore, and she whispered: 

‘You got my letter? You were at the 
theatre?’’ 

I stared at her. 

‘I was at the theatre. I saw the—the ac- 


cident.’’ 
‘Yes, the accident,’’ she answered, with 
a little laugh. ‘‘He would not allow me to 


come to you here yesterday—he kicked me 
with his fect, the carrion' Alas, here I am 
now. and he wil] not kick me when I re 
turn! Iamridof him! I shall yet be the 
Santa Cattarina of your picture!” 

‘\How can I paint the face of a murderess 
and call it the face of # saint?’ I said. 

She started and looked at me. 

“Is my face not the same as before?’’ she 
said. ‘Murderess? Bah! I did it for you 
and your Santa Cattarina!”’ 

‘I pity you with all my soul,’’ I said. 
“But go—here is the picture!”’ 

‘Fool, idiot!’ whispered the woman. 
‘*You have no more than the cold heart of 
atoad! But we will not quarrel. You 
wil] not tell any one of the levter, signore? ’ 

“No one shal! know of it,’’ I said. 

‘‘A thousand thanks, signore. I will love 
your Santa Cattarina. Good bye.”’ 

I saw her go out of the room, and heard 
the movement of the gondola at the base 
of the wall as it was being pushed off and 
propelled away. 

I left Venice the next day and I beard 
notbing more of the woman who had been 
my model. 

ee 

As aman was passing a bouse in Portland 
Me., the other day,a two year-old girl, who 
was playing in a second-story room, jumped 
outof tbe window and struck farily on bis 
head. The chiid fell to the pavement and was 
badly bruised, though not s¢riously hurt, ard 
the man except being half scared to death, was 
not much burt. 

It is suggested in Cleveland that the pub- 
lic school pupils shall give every yeartwocou- 
certs, the proceeds of which shall be applied 
to the foundation of scholarships in the Col. 
lege of Musicthere. To these scholarships a 
8 commission of the Board of Educa 

will elect such puptiis of the intermediate 
ry —_——— show decidea musi- 
y- 
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Paosraorescent Parse —Phosp 
cent paner, Writing or printoa which can be 
read in the dark, is the substance of a iate 
Earopeaa invention. 


of Merasa—& simple » method 
a By tne arises «mixture Senet 


Parser FOR hp apne eS ot 
Ss parposes, to impart a 
i burning, may be 
holic ys To a -— Le paper 
im<@Qia | 


Cement ror Cast Inon.—Five 
sulphur, two of 


ot 
ot fine iron flings, mei 
ing care that the sul does not 
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The warmed, are covered 
with the at, reduced toa consist- 
Tnis coment. it te enia, fo sf adapted to fli 
out leaks in cast iron vessels. 

Sax —Gead js mentioned as 8 cheap and 
ready means of making su amns 
and for anvils, or biocks to 
wooden or iron Walle ie ~ bly shaken 
down, a wd caae be ean te ae & much 
greater weight than the walis or 
alone, by placing ail the weight on the 
sand, and quite from tne that it. 

Tas TeLersons ne nas fete of con- 
siderable practical value has jast been made; 
it is that the telephone be used by 


tients in fever.wards, se that they may - 

verse with their friends to whom immediate 

access is n ny Geatee on account of the 

risk of infection. telephone could easily be 

carried from bed to bed in a ward, and the cor- 

— nding instrument fixed in an office at a 
nce. 


New AppuicaTion or EvLecrriciry.—A 
novel and valuable application of electricity, 
designed to prevent the possibility of coll 
ions on railways, is now the subj of exper- 
iment at the Marseilles station. It consists of 
an electric mirror, in whichall the movements 
enaline one hundred kilometres in scagen 
are brought ee eae the eye, enabling 
the station -master follow exactly the pro- 

ress ol every train. By this mvans it is hoped 

hat all accidents resulting from delays or too 
rapid runs can be entirely avoided, and ar- 
rangements are being mae for the geaeral 
introduction of the new invention. 


An ExrraornornaRy Invention. — 
Another biow ts in store fur the gas compan- 
les. The English authorities have been mak- 
ing experiments with a new gas whieh has 
bee brought ander their notice as being not 
only cheaper than ordinary ga+, but far more 
effective. The new gas is capable of so much 
concentration that the quantity contained in 
& small buoy has kept a light burning 46 days 
with sufficient brilliancy to show the ition 
ot the buoy to ing ships. The faventor 
declares thata buoy of ordinary size would 
contain sufficient gas to keep a good light 
burning for aize months, so thatall our baoys 
might show light at night if gas was supplied 
to them twice ina year anda halt. 


Ton ant Gander. 





Coeap Fertitizen —Make a shallow 
basin in the ground not far from the kitchen, 
and fill with cool ashes a- it is made, and on 
tnis throw night slo wash water, etc An 
immense amount o the very best of ftertiliz- 
ers can be nade in this way. 


CetLars —It it is not already done, sort 
over the ftraitand vegetablesin your cellar, 
and carry out everything that Is decayed; ven- 
tilate the cellarand give a thorough coat of 
whitewash. There is no more certain source 
of fevers and diphtheria than decaying vege- 
tation in the cellar. 


To Crean Watern—To clear cistern 
water add two ounces powdered alum andtwo 
ounces borax to a twenty-barrel cistern of 
rain water that is blackened or olly, and ina 
few hours the sediment will settle and the 
water be clarified and fit tor washing, and 
even for cooking purposes. 


Care or Youno Anmats —Pure air 
and water are of even more importance than 
oxercis,é in the care of young animais. They 
are often pbuddled together in bouses ai o- 
gether insufficient in size, and in which the at- 
mosphere is almost constantly impure trom 
the product of respiration: 


Winpow Boxres.—These boxes supp! 
the piace of @ hot bed or cold frame. Seeds 
sown in boxes of earth three inches deep, and 
setin a warm kitchen window, the pl nts 
properly watered and thinned, and if need be, 
wanegesusee to other boxes of earth, will give 
an abundance of early tomato and other 
plants. 


Worms 1x Pigs —For worms in pigs, let 
them bave free access Llocharcoal and ashes,and 
occasionally put *mall portions of copperas 
and sulphor in their food. For mange in pigs 
give them two good scourings witb —— 
soap suds, dry, clean bedding, and @& sma 
portion of the remedy for worms in addition 
will beot great advantage. 


Ticks on Sueep.—lIf, after the woo! has 
grown lo some considerable tength, sheep or 
lambs become annoyed with lice or ticks, 
washthe lambein a strong decection of to- 
bacco, Another way ‘sto takea pair of bel- 
lows and inhale tobac o smoke ; then bicw 
the smoke with considerable force among the 
ticks. This will prove lostant death to them. 


Prenina.—Trim moderately every year, 
but nel beavily oftener than once in three 
years. Pruning may now be done at any time 
when the days are warm; Gut off no limbs 
that are over an inch In mneter. If you do 
not understand pruniog yourself, have it done 
by a competent person ; do not send an ig- 
norant Man into your orchard to cut and hew 
at will. 


Eoos ror Hatcuine —Choose medium- 
sized, wale cernes one t let them be neither 
over nor under-sized, and witb smooth, bard- 
surfaced shelis. There is no truth in the idea 
that 10ng or pointed ogee produce cocks, and 
round, short eggs, pullets. It is im possibie to 
determine sex. Eggs should ve as freshiy iaid 


as possible. In winter gather the from 
the nests frequently to prevent their ia- 
ing chilled. 
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TERM» : 
623.00 per Year, in Advance. 
CLUB RATES. 


One copy, ome yeer - - + - + 
Twocoples,ome year - - - - - - && 
Foar copies, one year = - - + 6,00 
Tea copies, one year, and an extra copy to get- 
teor-apef clab - - - © © Be 
eee, Ca? pear, and one to getter-ap 
of chub - - - - .00 
Tweaty-coptes, one year and ove to getter-ap 

of clud - ce 2 2 2 


Tux Poet te their friends and asking them to jois 
® chub. 

By Going so you will confer a favoron us and save 
money forthem. for instance! Get three friend 
te join you and youeach get Taz Post one year 
61.%. Again: Get the order of ten friends at §1. 
each, and we send you a copy FREE ; or, divide 
$14.00 by eleven, and you each get your paper 
61.37. OF, secure a club of fifteen with one 
free and you get Tas Post one year—S2 times—a' 
only $1.% each, 

Money for clubs should be sent all at one time. 
Additions may be made at any time at same rate. it 
is not necessary that all the subscribers in a club 
ahould go to the same Post-office. 

Remit always by Post-office money order, draft on 
Philadeiphia or New York, or send money in & 
registered letter. 


S@” To secare the premium oleographs — **The 
White Mountaina’' and ‘*The Yellowstone,’' add 
Fifty Cents for them. unmounted; or, Une Dollar, 
mounted on canvas and stretcher, to each sub- 
scription, whether singly or in clubs. 

We send paper and premiums postpaid, in every 
cane. 
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“GETTING ON.” 


HERE are many different ways of get- 
ie ting on in the world ; it does not al- 

ways mean making a great deal of 
money, or being a great man for people to 
look up to with wonder. Leaving off a 
bad habit fora good one, 1s getting on in 
the world; to be clean and tidy, instead of 
dirty and disorderly, is getting on; to be 
careful and saving, instead of thoughtless 
and wasteful, is getting on; to be active and 
industrious, instead of idle and lazy, is get- 
ting on; to be kind and forbearing, instead 
of ill matured and quarrelsome, is getting 
on; to work as diligently in the master's 
absence as in his presence, is getting on; in 
short, when we see any one properly atten- 
tive to his duties, persevering through diffi 
culties to gain such knowledge as shall be 
of use to himself and to others, offering a 
good eaample to his relatives and acquaint 
ances, we may be sure that he is getting on 
in the world. Money is a useful article in 
ite way; but it is possible to get on with 
smal! means; for it isa mistake to suppose 
that we must wait for a good deal of money 
before we can doanything. Perseverance 
is always better than a full purse. There 
are more helps towards getting on than is 
commonly supposed; many people lag be 
hind, or miss the way altogether, because 
they do not see the simple and abundant 
means which surround them on all sides; 
and so it happens that these means are aids 
which cannot be bought with money. 
Those who wish to get on in the world must 
have a stock of patience and perseverance, 
of hopeful confidence, a willingness to 
learn, and a disposition not easily cast down 
by difficulties and disappointments. 


I 

How much in modern education is cal- 
culated, if not intended, rather to prepare 
our females to dazzie in the circle of fashion 
and the gay party than to shine in the re- 
tirement of home. To polish the exterior 
by what are called accomplishments seems to 
be more the object than to give a solid sub- 
stratum of piety, intelligence, good sense, 
and social virtue. Never was a subject leas 
understood than education. To store the 
memory with facts, or to cultivate the taste 
for music, singing, drawing, languages, and 
needlework, are the ultimatum with many. 
The use of the intellect in the way of deep 
reflection, sound judgment, accurate dis- 
crimination, is not taught as it should be; 
while the direction of the will, the cultiva 
tion of the heart, and the formation of the 
charactersare lamentably neglected. We 
ask not the sacrifice of anything that can 
add grace, elegance and ornament to the 


feminine character, but do want incoor-" 


porated with this more of what is mascu- 
line in knowledge and wisdom. 





SANCTUM CHAT. 


It is reported that the teaching of sewing 
in the Boston schools is very successful. Al- 
though instruction is given to each girl only 
two hours in each week, those pupils who 
came into the school in September not even 
knowing how to hold a needle, are able to 
hem nicely and to sew over-seams at the 
end of the first term. The special teacher 
prepares the work at home, so that it can 
be put promptly into the hands of the pu- 
pils without wasting » moment. 


In Rome many of the people will sign no 
contracton Friday. Neither will they light 
three candles, nor sit in a room where three 
candles only are lighted. In Florence this 
deep rooted horror of certain numbers and 
days takes quite a comica) form. In many 
streets and squares there is no number thir- 
teen, but twelve and a half has been substi. 
tuted, so that the numbers run twelve and 
a half and fourteen. In this ingenious way 
the dread number is done away with. 
Houses bearing the unlucky thirteen rarely 
find any Italian lodgers. 


A RECENT report of a: prominent physi. 
cian connected with an insane asylum shows 
a curious diversity of causes for that terri- 
ble affliction among the many quoted; it is 
said that il] health and intemperance are the 
most common causes. ‘‘Mortified pride’’ 
shook the reason of two men and one wo- 
man. ‘Tight lacing’’ turned one woman's 
head, and ‘an engagement in a duel’’ did 
the same thing forone man. ‘‘Want of ex- 
ercise’’ made six men and ten women crazy, 
and ‘‘disappointed affection’’ sent 32 men 
and 61 women into ‘‘a green and yellow 
melancholy.’’ — 


Queen Victoria went to the Italian 
Jakes strictly for the sake of recruiting ber 
health; but her journey is likely to start a 
pew fasbion in Great Britain. litherte 
British travelers have been seen on the 
Jakes only during the summer and fall; yet 
early spring is the choicest season for vis- 
iting them. They are at their best then, 
while the invigorating influence of their cli- 
mate is at its highest. By selecting that re- 
gion at this season of the year, the Queen 
sets an example which will be speedily fol- 
lowed, not only by the British, but by the 
Continental and American fashionables too. 


Dr. J. W. Ranney, of New York, in a 
lecture on “The Brain and Nervous Sys- 
tem,’’ attributed Rowell’s success in the 
foot race partly to the fact that he ran as 
well as walked. By running he develeped 
and exercised the larger muscles of the 
thighs, and by walking, the muscles of the 
lower extremities, so that both were of use 
to him in the contest; and when he walked, 
the large muscles were resting, just as the 
amaller ones were when he ran. No man 
who confined himself to walking could com- 
pete, in a long contest, with a skilful run- 
ner. Harriman had a long stride, but it 
was too much of & strain on the muscles of 
the lower limbs, and they finally gave out. 


Ir seems that the English convict Peace, 
through the sensational accounts published 
of all his doings, continues to exercise a 
wonderful influence on the imagination of 
the rising generation, Not only has bur 
glary, conducted with the aid of a revolver, 
become a favorite pastime for youth, but 
even the hero's execution is imitated—not 
always without fatal results. Four boys 
have actually put themselves to death by 
strangulation while ‘‘plaving at Peace,’’ as 
it is termed, since the object of their admir- 
ation died for his crimes on the gallows. 
The latest case is that of a boy, aged ten 
years, who was found the other morning 
by a policeman, having strangled himself 
in a street in Lambeth while pursuing his 
favorite amusement. 


Tue Empress of Austria was filled with 
wonder on meeting with Mr. Kavannah, 
M. P. for County Carlow, with the Kildare 
bounds. He was born without legs or arms. 
In place of legs he has six inches of muscu. 
lar thigh stumps, one being about an inch 
shorter than its fellow; while his arms are 
dwarfed to perhaps four inches of the up- 
per portion of these members, and are un- 
furnished with any termination approach. 
ing to hands. Yet be is a beautiful cali- 
graphist, a dashing huntsman, an artistic 


 draugbteman, an unerring shot, an expert 


yachtsman, and drives four-in-hand. In 
writing he holds the pen or pencil in his 





mouth, and guides its course by the arm 
stumps, which are sufficiently long to meet 
across the chest. When hunting he sits in 
a kind of saddle basket, and his reins are 
managed with surprising expertness and 
ease. — 


ZvULU-LAND is said to be a terrible place 
for military service for both men and horses. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘Not only 
are the Zulus themselves more terrible fel- 
lows than our fancy had already pictured 
them. possessing every physical and mental 
qualification necessary to the formation of a 
perfect light intantry, but they, naked sav- 
ages as they are, seem to rush unhurt and 
unimpeded through scrub of the most terri- 
ble description. Four out of every five 
bushes bear thorns which a European can 
only hope to face, when clad in the best 
moleskin. The number of these thorns, we 
are assured by competent authority, is ‘‘le- 
gion,”’ and they are as formidable to white 
men as they are apparently harmless to 
the Zulus. But if Zululand is an ugly 
place for men, it is far worse for horses; 
what between tsetse fly, snakes, horse sick- 
ness, poison root, and change of diet above 
ground, to say nothing of ant-bears and ra- 
tels below it, not ten per cent. of those ani- 
mals will be alive two months after their 
arrival. oe 


Dr Jacon 8S. West, whom the Memphis 
Appeal describes asa prominent physician 
of Texas, has written a letter showing con- 
clusively that yellow fever germs can be 
transmitted in grains of imported coffee. 
Instances are given of towns strictly quar- 
antined admitting coffee under every pre- 
caution, after it had been exposed to the 
open air at an intermediate point for twenty- 
four hours. This coffee had been sent from 
Galveston, where the fever prevailed, and, 
in spite of all the precautions taken in every 
house in which this coffee was introduced 
the yellow fever soon after broke out. A 
box of quinine, covered with sawdust, sent 
from an infected city, carried the malady so 
effectually that every one present when the 
box was opened died of the yellow fever. 
These facts are cited to show the necessity 
of each place entirely cutting off communi- 
cation with an infected district. <A letter, 
intended to carry the tidings of death 
may carry death itself. The Appeal thinks 
that if Congress will establish a national 
quarantine there need be no apprehension 
as to yellow fever, a8 a stringent law, faith- 
fully executed, will prevent the importation 
of pestilence into the South. 

THE massacre recently perpetrated by the 
King of Burmah, frightful as it appears, is 
merely one more oxample of a custom so 
universal in the East that it may almost 
claim rank as a recognized institution. The 
natural commencement of every Oriental 
reign is the slaughter or dis##lement of all 
possible pretenders to the throne; and the 
annale, no’ merely of Burmah, but of Per- 
sia, Turkey, Afghanistan, and Bomara, 
teem with instances too frighful for quota- 
tion. As recently as the close of the last 
century a Western traveler found one of the 
royal princes of Persia going about with a 
bandage over his eyes, and on questioning 
him was told, in a matter-of course air 
which made the story doubly horrible, that 
‘‘as his eldest brother would certainly put 
out his eyes on mounting the throne, he 
was teaching himself to diapense with the 
use of them.’’ The Turkish Sultan, Mah- 
moud, famous for his destruction of the 
Janissaries in 1826, owed his elevation to 
the fact of his being the only member of the 
royal family left unslaughtered; and the 
multiplied outcheries of Mehemet Ali are 
still in every one’s recollection. 

Joun LEDYARD, in his Siberian journal, 
pays the following tribute to women ot al! 
nations: ‘I have observed among all na- 
tions that women wherever they may be 
found are the same kind, civil, obliging, 
humane and tender beings: that they are 
ever inclined to be gay and cheerful, timor 
ous and modest.. They do not hesitate, 
like men, to perform a hospitable or gener- 
ous action; not haughty, nor arrogant, nor 
supercilious, but full of courtesy, and fond 
of society; industrious, economical, ingen- 
ious; more liable in general to err than man, 
but in general more virtuous, and perform- 
ing more good action than can he. I never 
address myself in the language of decency 
and friendship to a woman, whether civil- 
ized or savage, without receiving a decent 





or friéndly answer. With man 

been otherwise. In eh ote 
plains of inhospitable Denmark, 

honest Sweden, frozen Lapland, rude and 
churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, and 
the widespread regions of wandering Tar 

tars, woman has ever been friendly 10 ms, 
and, to add to this virtue, these actions have 
been performed in 80 free and kindly a man. 
ner that I drank the draught and ate the 
coarse morsel with a double relish.”’ 


JaPaNesE floriculture is famed for its suc. 
cess and quaintness, and American flower. 
lovers are now making collections of Japan. 
ese plants. A gentleman in San Francisco 
owns two hundred of these planta, all ever. 
greens, which curiously illustrate native 
skill, the trees being Gwarfed and trained 
into various shapes, such as those of cats, 
dogs, cranes, turtles, sparrows, etc., the fa- 
vorite design being a cocked hat. Some of 
the trees, though dwarfed to only s foot 
high, retain their natural shape, and look 
like full grown trees seen through the re- 
versed end of an opera glass, while many 
are over fifty years of age. Most curious, 
however are the two tea-plants, the leaves 
of which sell at from $5 to $10 per pound in 
Japan, grasses growing in long cords with 
tassels, and houses, pleasure-boats, and 
junks made out of the same porous root in 
which plants can live. The latter are cov- 
ered with little plants so dwarfed as never 
to grow out of proportion to the object 
which forms their base. Some of these 
floral curiosities are very old, having been 
handed down from father to son for many 
generations, while they grow in valuable 
specimens of ancient Japanese pottery. 


Any one who has lived half a century 
must observe how fast the taste for decorat- 
ive art is developing in town and country. 
Time was when the parlor, or ‘‘best room,”’ 
especia!ly in the rural districts, was a thing 
to be dreaded and shunned; its stiff, angu- 
lar furniture, its bare walls, its high mantel- 
piece, garnished with a pair of candlesticks 
and tray and snuffers, held out no invitation 
to intimate acquaintance. It was not dirty 
or dingy, for it was cared for with reverent 
particularity; but it was cold, bald, dim, un- 
ventilated and forbidding. It was seldom 
used, and therefore did not tgke kindly to 
use; it was kept for exhibition, yet offered 
nothing pleasant to the eye, or suggestive 
tothe mind. In accordance with its na- 
ture it died ‘‘hard.’’ It presented a stern 
front to the demands of comfort and gentle 
advances of taste. Possibly it still lingers 
in some fastness of the mountain, or in the 
wilderness—something like it in spirit, if 
not in detail, is yet to be seen in city board- 
ing houses—but for the most part it isa 
thing of the past. Now the parlor is the 
pleasantest room inthe house. The furni- 
ture is diverse in form and use, and skil- 
fully arranged to minister to comfort and 
convenience. Pictures, chromos, engrav- 
ings and photographs adorn the walls; here 
and there a bracket holds up a statuette or 
a vase of flowers to view. 


Nor only in the matter of the dinner ware 
and glass, but the clothing of the table and 
its floral decoration are beginning to be 
studied andimproved. Not long since, it 
was the mode to literally bury the dinner- 
table in flowers, which were fitted into 
frames ot wet moss that they might keep 
fresh, and, in fact, be really said to bloom 
under youreyes. Now, floral decorations 
are most subservient to artistic adornment. 
At some houses the table-cloth is no longer 
white, butof rich colored cloth or satin em- 
broidered with lace. At others it is rich 
white or brownish linen embroidered in 
colors. One of the prettiest modifications 
of the two styles is still to retain the white 
cloth round the table where you eat, and to 
make the centre of it a field of fanciful de 
signs in hand-painted satin, embroidery, 
crewel, or other artistic work. One feature 
noticeable in all the new methods of table 
decoration is that centre pieces and tall 
vases, or dishes, are abolished. The gor- 
geous high works of art recently presented 
to the royal bride and bridegroom are fairly 
out of fashion. Nothing is now put upon 
the table to impede the general view. You 
can see your host and hostess all the time. 
Your opposite neighbor is not shut swsy 
away from you by a tall dessert dish or ©P- 
ergne. The table is “dressed low,” #0 that 
the guests can see and be seen. 
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Love ia my bosom, like a bes, 
Doth suck his sweet; 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with bis feet. 
within mine eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed amidst my tender breast ; 
My kisses are bis aany 
Aad yet he robs me of my rest— 
Ab! wanton, will ye! 


and if I sleep, then pierceth he 
With pretty slight, 

And makes bis pillowon my knee 
The live long night. 

Strike I my lute, he tanes the string, 

His music plays if I but | ; 

He lends me every lovely th ng ; 

Yet cruel he, my rt doth sting! 
Ah, wanton ! wili ye! 


Else L| with roses every day 
Will whip ye hence, 
And bind ye when ye long to play 
For your offence. 
I'L) shut my eyes to keep ye in ; 
I'll make you fast it for your sin ; 
l’ll count your power not worth a pin— 
Alas! what hereby shall I win ° 
If he gainsay me? 


What if I beat the wanton boy 
With manya rod? 

He will repay me with annoy, 
Because a god. 

Then sit thou safely on my knee, 

And let thy power mT, bosom be ; 

Lurk in mine eyes, I like of thee, 

Uh, Cupid ! so thou pity me— 
Spare not, but play thee. 


Beneath the Sea. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 











CHAPTER XXXV.—[contrnvugp. } 


if HIS wasa painful moment for Dutch 
iE his friends, for, instead of indig 
nantly refusing, the old sailor, whom 
they thought sostaunch, hesitated, and 
turned, and whispered to Rasp, who was by 
his side. 
“Come, look sharp; I’ve no time for 
fooling,”’ cried Laure. ‘‘What do you 


say?” 

Dakum looked at his fellow-prisoners, 
then at Rasp and the two sailors, and gave 
his quid a fresh turn before speaking. 

“3 pose I says, ‘No; I'll stick trumps to 
my old skipper ?’’ he growled. 

“Weil, tuen,’’ said Laure, showing his 
teeth, “you will have to work twice as 
hard. You'll have three days given you to 
carry the schooner to the next sunken 
wreck, and if youdon'tdo itin that time 
I shall sead « bullet through y our head.”’ 

“Thanky,’’ said Oakum. ‘Well, now, 
suppose as I eay I'll fight for you, sail the 
schooner, and help get up some more trea- 
sure, what'll you give me?” 

“Osakum!’ exclaime! Dutch, who had 
believed sostrongly in the old man's faith. 

‘You be blowed,’’ growled Oakum. ‘“‘I 
must take care o’myself. Now, then, gov’- 
nor, what do you say?” 

“I'll give youa hundred of those silver 
ingotsdown below. That will make you a 
rich man.’”’ : 

“Won't do,”’ said Sam, stoutly. ‘I aint 
going to cut my skipper forno hundred on 
‘em. Make ft two hundred and I'll take 
you.”’ 

“Oakum, if you have aspark of manly 
feeling in you!’’ cried Dutch. 

‘Aint gotaspark, Mister Dutch Pugh. 
It was put out that day of the fight.’’ 

‘You scoundrel!’’ cried the captain. 

‘“Sameto you, captain,’’ said Oakum, 
coolly. ‘Now, then, gov nor, what do you 
say? Is ee be two hundred, or is the pro- 
posal off *- 

“I'll give you the two hundred,”’ said 
Laure, with flashing eyes, for he knew that 
Vakum would be invaluable to him, and 
very likely bring Rolls aad Lennie over, 
Pe three being the best sailors in the 

ip 

“And "bout grog,’’ said Oakum. 

“As much as you like when the work's 
done,”’ said Laure. 

“And ’bacco ?’’ 

“Of course. ”’ 

“And I aint to be a common sailor ?”’ 

‘No, under me you shall have command 
of the ship, as far as navigation goes.’’ 

‘Then i'm on,’’ said Sam Oakum, giving 

his leg.a slap, after a glance at the armed 
men On one side and his captive superiors 
On the other. 
, There was a murmur of dissatisfaction 
Tom the captain and the others at this 
Secession, and Oakum turned upoa them 
sharply. 

“What are you a growling about ?’’ he 
exclaimed, throwing off his former tone of 
respect. ‘*You can’t spect aman to stick to 
always. Your game's up—his is on. 

m going on his side. Why not? I'ma 
os man, and I shall] bea pore one if I 

on t make some tin this trip.”’ ; 
sla You re quite right, my lad,’’ said Laure, 
~~ Pping himon the shoulder, and then 

. ‘One ® malignant look on his prisoners 
wm. must know which way his bread's 

red,’’ growled Sam. fr , my lads,’’ 


he conunued to Rolls . 

can go down and be boixed up under hatches 

wae like, only if was youl should say 
new skipper, ‘Give’s twenty of them 





bars, s-piece,and we'll stick to you to the 


“I'll give twenty ingots a-piece, m 
lads,’’ said beh o ill “you come R.. 
on my side?”’ 


“I'm a-going to dojust the same as Mas- 
ter } seapoen Lacy -_ Sana. 

“I m on too,”’ gro the other, with 
what hme a = deal like a curse. 

ye 's good. Step over here, then,”’ said 
the Cuban. ‘‘You are free men.”’ 

There was another angry murmur from 
the prisoners,as they saw with dismay their 
party lessened by three. 

But there was a trial in store for 
them, for just then Oakum turned sharp 
round on old Rasp, who was taking souft 
viciously, as he leaned back and looked 
on. 

“I say, old Beeswax,” said Oakum, 
“now's your time to make your ‘bargain. 
You're a fool if you stop there.’’ 

“For heaven's sake, Rasp, don’t listen to 
him!’’ cried Mr. Parkley. 

**What have you got to do with it?’’ snarl 
ed Rasp, pont . “Hesays right. Your 

me’s up,and if we're a-going diving again, 

may just as well be paid for it as work for 
nowt.”’ 

‘Come then,’’ said the Cuban, whose face 
flushed. 

Rasp took a coupleof steps forward, and 
the Cuban met him. 

*‘What’ll you make it if I come and dive 
for you, and get all the rest of the treasure ? 
You can’t work it proper without me, so I 
tell you.” 

“I'll give you the sameas Oakum, ‘‘said 
the Cuban, eagerly. 

“Sameas him!"’ snarled Rasp, ‘‘and him 
a common sailor? How are you going to get 
your treasure? I won't dive.”” 

‘‘With tnis,’’ said Laure, tapping his re- 
volver. _ 

‘*Not out o’me, you can’t,”’ said the old 
fellow, giving a poke atan imaginary fire. 

‘‘Wesitall see about that,’’ said Laure, 


a 

‘‘There,I don’t want to fight,’’ said Rasp, 
to Mr. Parkley’s great astonishment, for he 
had looked upon the old diver as truthful. 
ness itself. ‘‘Here’s the plunder, and 
there's no call to quarrel over it. I tell you 
what—say ten per cent, on all we get, and 
I’m your man.”’ 

‘Ten per cent!’’ exclaimed Laure. 

‘Well, you'll save by it,” said theold 
fellow. ‘‘Sha’n’t | work the harder, and 
get all the more?”’ 

‘‘There’s my hand upon it,’’ said the Cu- 
ban; and they shook hands, while Mr. Park- 
ley uttered a loud groan, and Dutch’s eyes 
glittered with rage. 

‘*That will do,’’ said the Cuban, who 
could ill conceal histriumph. ‘‘Now, then, 
down below with you, captain, and you, 
my clever adventurers. You have played 
with me, you see, and your cards are all 
trumped. Now, take my advice, and wait 
patiently till you are wanted; for if you try 
any tricks against me, the stdkes may mean 
your lives. ”’ 

All had gone below except Dutch and Mr. 
Parkley, who turned round and addressed 
their renegade followers 

‘‘As for you, Rasp,’’ exclaimed Mr. Park- 
ley, “if any one had sworn to me you could 
be such a scoundrel, I would have called 
him a har.” 

“You keep a civil tongue in your head,”’ 
snarled Rasp. ‘‘I worked faithfully for 
you, and you made your money. Now it’s 
my tura. You'll have to work, and dive 
too—d yer hear?—and I'm going to make 
the money ”’ 

The Cvban looked on curiously as these 
exchanges took place, and his face flushed 
with pleasure ashe saw Dutch turn upon 
Oakum, who was leaning against the bul 
warks, making believe to look on, coo] as 
could be, and screwing his old mahogany 
phizog into what he meant to be a grin of 
delight at his treedom. 

Dutch saw him grinning, and sent such & 
look at him as made his face grow as long as 
a spoon; but he laughed it off, and, pulling 
out his box and opening his knife, he went 
up to him and said in a free and easy way, 
‘‘Have a chaw, mate ?’’ and made believe to 
cut him one. . 

‘You cowardly old traitor!’’ said Dutch; 
and unable to contain himself, he caught the 
old sailor by the throat, and shook him vio 

ly. 

a A treatment seemed to rouse the old 
fellow into a state of ungovernable passion. 
for, giving way inthe surprise of the mo 
ment, be was driven back against the cover 
of the cabin hatch; but recovering himself 
directly, with a savage oath, he raised bia 
knife and struck Dutch Pugh a fearful blow 
full in the chest, and the young man stag 
gered back along the deck. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

OAKUM 8 MESSENGER. 
AM OAKUM followed Dutch, 4s he 
staggered back, his knife entangling in 
the loose jacket he wore, and, dragging 


it furiousiy out, he was going to strike 
cnien when e coupie of sailors seized his 


arm. 

wning and swearing, Sam Oakum 
allowed himself to be held back, while 
a and white with rage, Dutch ex- 


*“Coward’as well ase traitcr, you will 
get reward!” . 

‘ let go, will you?’’ an tan 
free; but the men held on, and Laure inter- 


‘Let him go, Oakum, let him go,”’ he 
with ae You 
can serve m out » 8 you 
call it, seme day aa A is diving,’’ he ad. 
ded, with a peculiar look. 
Oakum gave a sa growl, like that of 
a bear, glared at who was now 
balf forced below, hurt in mind, but ve 
slightly ia body, for Oakum’s clumsy sta 
gone between his ribs and arm, merely 
tearing his jacket. 

Laure gave his orders, then Oskum took 
the command, and, the men readily obey 
ing, the anchors were hove up, ao after 
their long stay, the schooner sails once 
more shaken out, and the vessel began to 
glide gently along through the limpid water 
of the beautiful bay. 

During the next two days the Cuban kept 
a suspicious watch over Sam; but as he went 
direct at his work with a good deal oforder, 
and knocked Puilo down for coming up 
smiling at him, he rose greatly in Laure's 
favor; and on the third morning when the 
Cuban came on deck and saw Sam busily 
scanning with his glass the shore alon 
which they had coasted, he came and la 
his hand upon his shoulder. 

**You know the next place, then?’’ he 
said. 

‘‘Well, I dunno whether it’s the same as 
yourn,’’ said Sam, with a grin. ‘‘Mine lies 
just under that bit of island off yon 
point.”’ 

‘*‘Where the rocks lie piled up like an old 
castle, and there's little cove only about 
big enough to take this ship?’ said the Cu- 
ban 


‘That's him, capen,’’ said Oakum, show. 
ing his yellow teeth. ‘‘Say,I think it ought 
to be another hundred bars, capen, for 
this.’’ 

‘‘Wait and see, my man. If it turns out 
as well as the last, | “a | behave handsome- 
ly to you; at any rate, ifyou serve me well, 
chal lnot be shabby—handsome—shabby, 
that is what you say, is it not?” 

*‘T say handsome,’’ said Oakum, quietly; 
‘never mind the shabby.”’ 

That afternvon the schooner was com 
fortably moored over where the sunken ves 
se] lay, and this time there was no difficulty 
in finding the place, for about six fathoms 
below thesurface the black timbers could 
be seen, and the Cuban rubbed his hands 
with glee, telling Oakum that this would be 
the richest fing as it washere he had him 
self dived and obtained the ingots. 

‘And was the t’other one of the places 
you knowed of?"’ said Sam. 

‘‘Yes,’’ replied the Cuban. ‘‘and I know 
of far more yet.”’ 

“Didn't you dive down at t’ other 
place?” 

**"No,’’ said the Cuban, lighting a cigar. 
“T sent down a black, who wasa splendid 
swimmer—one of my slaves."’ 

“Suppose he goes and clears off the silver 
unbeknownst to you?’’ raid Sam, grin 
ning. 

ite wil] not do that,”’ said the Cuban, 
quietly, exbaling a cloud ofamoke. =~ 

‘‘How do you know,cap n?”’ said Osakun 
“T never trusts niggers,’’and, as he spoke 
he scowled at Pollo, who was crossing the 
deck, and who slunk away. 

‘*Because he is going where [ should send 
any man who was likely to prove treacher 
ous to me,”’ said Laure, in « low, hissing 
whisper. ‘That fellow began to talk too 
much, snd one night he fell overboard— 
somehow. Itis impossible to say how it 
happened.’ 

The two men stood g*zingin each other's 
eyes for a few moments and then the Cuban 
added slowly— 

“T never boast. and I never forgive. A 
man iss fool to his own interests who tries 
to escape me. Your worthy employers 
thought that they had quite got rid of me, 
and hed the field open to themselves. You 
see where they are? Now, ifsuch a man 
as that old Rasp were to play fastand loose 
with me, thatold man would die. Dont 
tell him I said so—it would make him un 
comfortable; and it is better thata man 
should not know that he, is likely tw die 
Takes cigar, my good friend, Oakum ' 

‘“Thanky—no cap’n—I always chews,’ 
sxid Sam; and then, as the other moved and 
went forward, Sam added, ‘‘He’s a devil, 
that s what he is—a devil.”’ 

Old Rasp was sitting ona coil of rope 
close at hand, polishing up one of the he! 
mets ready for the morrow's use, and just 
then the two men’s eyes met and a peculiar 
wink was exchanged, but they did not 
speak; aud the rest of the evening was spent 
in makiog preparations for the morrow's 
descents 

Since he had been on deck, Sam Oakum 
had once or twice seen a little canary, one 
that Mr. Wilson used tw peta good deal, 
feeding it and trainingit so thatit would 
sit on his fager,and feed from his hand; and 
thie bird set him thinking. 

Quite half the birds were dead; but there 
were several surviving, thanks w Pollo, 
who had given the little things seed and 
water, cleaned out their cages. He 





had begun to talk to Oakum about them, 


but the old tellow turned upom him sav- 


. om and attend to your potseand 

= hs said, “you black lubber;”’ and 
Pollo shrunk from him with a frightened, 
injured air; andas the bieck crept away, 
Oakum that the Cuban was close 


message. 
He sat thinking fora while, and then 
shook his head. 
“No, I'm sartain it wouldn't do; no, 
notevenit you could talk like « poll par- 
rot.’’ 


He poet aha _ and < ne ape 
was a sen y broken ight, 
another oy the cabin hatch, and this wasal- 
wep Sin.camts for the Cuban kept 7~ 
strictest discipline, one so Penson 
anything like it had been rule under 
Captain Studwick,the vessel could not have 
been taken. 

Sam watched hisopportanity, too, when 
the prisoners came on deck; but he 
found that any attempt to obtain « 
with either, even if ae ime not 
his glance, would have fatal to 
terprise which he had in hand. 

‘I shall have to take to the bird,” he 
at last; and at daybreakthe next 
he opened its door, and the little thing 
flitted out upon deck, and seemed - 
ly to enjoy its liberty, flying into the 
ging, chirping,and ending by 
cabin hatch, attracted thereto by a peculiar 
whistle; but after a time it came again, 
suffered itself to be caught and rep. in 
ite cage. 

‘*Tnat'll do,’’ said Sam to himself; and he 
went about his work, while that morning 
the whole of the diving us was 
rigged up, and Rasp carefully inspected the 
ground. 

“It's all right,” he saidto the Cubana. 
‘‘Now, then, have him up. Here, let's send 
old Parkley down.”’ 

Mr. Par ley was summoned on deck, 
and his first idea was to refuse to descend. 

‘You'd better go down,’’ said Rasp, 
grinning. ‘If youdon't go with the soot 
op, it’s my belief that you'll have to go down 
without.” | 

There was no help for it, and he t on 
the diving dress, and went down, atch 
being summoned on deck directly afer, to 
find Laure and his men all armed; and he 
felt that resistance was vain, and he, too, 
went down, and then with Mr. Parkle 
worked to clean away the sand and w 
thathad collected inthe hold of the ves. 
re] 

A few ingots were found and sent up di- 
rectly; but it wasevident to both, as they 
compared notes, that the work of many da 
must follow before they could get at the 
bulk of the treasure that lay below. 

And 80 another day passed, Dutch still 
finding, to his delight, ashe went below, 
that the desire for the treasure was still the 
prominent feeling in Laure'’s mind. 

The next morning, at daybreak, Mr. Wil- 
gon was first astir, and Dutch had just join- 
ed him to sit by the cabin window, and en- 
joy the fresh morning breeze, which was 
deliciously cool, when a bright, sharp chirp 
was heard, and the canary flew down 
through the broken skylight, and alighted 
on the table. 

‘Dick, Dick!’ cried Mr. Wilson. with 
the tears of joy in ais eyes—‘‘pretty Dick."’ 
And the lituie thing few on Ww his finger, 
turning its head first on one side and then 
on the other, «8 it looked up in bis face with 
its bright bealy eye. 

‘‘What's that under its wing?’’ said 
Dutch, sharply. 

‘“‘Paper,’’ was the reply; and, sure enough, 
tightly tied beneath the little pinion wasa 
tiny piece of doubled-up paper, which, on 
being opened out, bore these words in pen- 
cul— 

‘Keep a steady hand at the wheel, and 
wait. Friends on board. Work and wait.’’ 

‘(an that mean treachery 7’ said Datch, 
doubtfully; and, going to their berths, he 
read the words softly to the cupiain and Mr. 
Parkley, and asked their opinions, as well 
as that of the duciora. 

‘ No, ’ said the latter. ‘‘That’s no treach- 
ery, but from a friend.’’ : 

‘T see itall,’ whispered Dutch, with his 
face flushed with joy. 

“What do you mean?’ eid the cap- 
tain 

‘T knew old Oskum and Rasp Could not 
be such scoundrels. Their behavior was all 
a blind. Tney are our friends.” 

‘That must be it,’ acquiesced the others; 
and it was decided not W send any message 
back, but to let the bird go. 


CHAPTERXXXVIL. 
SAM OAKUM’S NARKATIVE, 
| BOUT this time Bam Oakum took to 


iit eeee 


i 





noting down what took place on 
board, not with pen and ink, but men. 
tally—allof which not®s he after- 
wards transferred to paper; and as his 
observations bad a considerable bearing 
on this story, they are here introduced as 





follows: 
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after giving the pretty little 
water, and seed, and paste, i fished 
Ones ins quiet, methodical 
turaing over something inm 
coulda t get to fit, when I fee 
y shoulder. 
w wring their necks?’’ says 
it was him come down to watch 


i 
pref 


i 


. 


. 
Zz 


oL’ I says. ‘They'll do first-rate 
out on the island we stopsat. Sing 


& 
Fi 


fun. 
sa here, Oakum,"’ he says; ‘‘we're 
oredr a dan us game, and you've 
us in it. 't play any tricks, or—'’ 
He didn't say any more, but looked hard at 
me. 
“Tricks! I grumbled out; ‘I’m not for 
playing anything. I'm for rea) earnest, and 


**l only said don't,’’ said he, and he went 
up ‘ 
*‘A suspicious hound!'' I says to myself; 
and thea | begaa turning over in my owa 
mind what l had been tuinking of before; 
aod then having, as[ thought, bitupon a 
bright idea, [hugged it up, and beyan to 
think ite litle more shiny. 

You see, whatl wanted w do was wo 
get word with Mr. Pugh, and bow w do 
it was the question. [knew well enough 
that [ shouid be watched pretty closely, and 
any attempt at speaking would be put an 
end to most likely with a bullet. 

I rubbed that thought about no end, aad 
next morning | goes w the cage again, and 
instead of teediug it [ quietly tovx out the 
panting little thing, carried it on deck, got 
up in a corner under the bulwarks, and 
waited my time, watching the waile to see 
ifany onehadan eye vase. Taen[ let 
the bird go; and it flitted here and flitted 
there with a tiny bit of paper fastened under 
ite wing, till, as I had hoped, there came 
from the cabin skyligut a particular suri of 
chirrup, when the bird settied on the giass 
fora moment, and then dropped through 
the opening where it had been broken, just 
as he did before. 

Now, on that bit of paper I had printed 
this time what [ knew woulda't hur me if 
the bird was seen by the mutincer, for | 
was afraid tosay much this time; and asl 
had written on it, ‘‘Lethim go again,’’ 80, 
sure enough, up he came ten minutes al 
ter, and, watching my chance, | followed 
him about till 1 caught him, and took him 
back to his cage, and gave him plenty of 
seed 


: 
5 
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Tne Cuban had taken possession of the 
cabio next to where his prisoners were, and 
the skylight being partly over his place, a 
word with Mr. Pugh was out of the ques 
tion; while such a little messenger as | had 
found would go to his master when called, 
perhaps without calling, specially after 
him being fortunate enough W catch sight 
of the bird the first time | tried. 

Allthat day matters wenton as usual, a 
strict watch being kept over the prisoners, 
and more than one, as! tancied, having an 
eye on me. 

Now, not being a scholar, I had a deal of 
trouble over the note [ got ready for the next 
morning, for, you see, | wanted to say very 
much ip a very little room,and in a way that 
shouldn't betray me if it was to fali into the 
wrong hands It was meant for Mr. Pugb, 
but | knew Wilson would getit; but that 
didn't matter,as they were fellow prison 
ers, and what | wanted was to put the skip 
per on his guard, and also to let himknow 
that alll’d done was soas to be alongside 
of themall. So I says in the note: 

*“‘Honorep Strn—Keep a bright look-out 
ahead, and haul every sheet taut. Taoem as 
you thought was sharks ashowing their, 
veeth wara t only shams. Take al! you gets, 
and clap ‘em under hatches, and, whatever 
you do, don t be deceived by false colors, 
nor hail ships as seems enemies.’’ 


‘*There,’’1 says to myself, when Id 
got that printed out careful, ‘‘if he can't 
make thatout, he can't understand noth 
ing;’’ tor I put it to you, whatcould I have 
said clearer, and yet made so as no one else 
could understand? It seemed to me that | d 
just hit the mark, and the next thing was to 
get it to nim. 

Who d ever have thought, I says, that 
that long doubling up chap as weal! made 
such fun of with his little birds, would have 
turned in so useful; and then | got what 

big people call moralisiag about every 
y having their use on earth, without 
it was mutineers, whose only use seemed 
to me to be finding work for the hangman 

I got no chance to send my note that day, 
through people being about; next day, too, 
nothing came ot it; but early the next morn- 
ing, soon after daybreak, I got my little 
messenger out, tied the paper to his wing 
with « bit of worsted out of my kit,and then, 
going en deck, | let him fly, but so as not io 
take the att@ation of the chap at the wheel, 
I started him from up ia the main-top, 
where | made-believe to have gone w have 
& smoke. 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


There was 8 watch of three forward, but 
were all half asleep; while as for him 
his trick at the wheel, he kepton 
over his job, and letting the ship 
yaw about tillshe went anyhow. 

Bless the pretty litle thing! When I first 
opened = hand, it only sat there looking 
at me with its bright, beady eyes; and then 
it was so tame, & hopped upon my shoul 
der, to stay afew seconds, betore flittin 
from rope to sheet and shroud, lower an 
lower, tillit perched upon the cabin sky- 
light, and rattled out a few clear, crisp 
notes, like « challeage to ite master, who, 
I felt sure, would be asleep. My only hope 
was that the jittle thiag would flit through 
the hole I made, and stay in the cabin till 
Wilson was up. 

ButI was wrong, for the bird had no 
soomer sting its sweet note, putting one in 
mind of old boyish days, when we used to 
go bird nesting, then I sawa hand thrust 
up through the broken light, and after a 
little flutteriag, the bird let itself be caught, 
when, knowing that my job was done, I 
came slowly down, and walking aft, stood 
and talked to the chap at the wheel. 

*Hallol’’ I says, all at once, there's one 
o my birds got loose;"’ and, running for 
ward, and making a good deal of fuss, [ 
captured the little canary, for it never flew 
far ata time, having been tamed and petted 
by Mr. Wilson till it was almost like a little 
Christian. 

That day I watched my chance, and got 
hold of what powder I could, making a lit- 
tle packet of itin my silk neckercher; and 
when it was dark, [ managed todrop that 
through the skylightas 1 went whistling 
along the deck. Next thing tw be done was 
to get some weepuns, for it seemed strange 
to me if we six true men couldn't somehow 
make our chance and turn the tables on the 
rascals who had taken the ship. Then I 
thought the odds would be fair, for fight 
ing with right on our side, | considered 
that we were quite as strong as eight of the 
others 

But the job wasto get hold of weepuns, 
tor they never let me have neither cutlass 
nor pistol. Some ot the chaps grumbled, 
saying that, now Laure had made hisself 
captain, \imes were as hard as they were 
before But that wasn’t the case; though 
now hed got the ship, he didut mean to 
lose her agaia if he could nelp it, and seem. 
ed to be «i ways on tbe watch foreverything. 
As to trusting either of we three to go down 
below to the prisoners with rativns, that 
was out of the question, either he or his 
mate attending to tbat; and more than once 
| heard high words, and Mr. Pugh talking 
in # threatening way when the big scoun- 
dre] was below. - 

Day after day slipped by, and alll had 
managed to drop more into the cabin was 
only a couple of table knives; when one 
dark evening, as I lay under the bulwark, 
hid by a bit of sail, [saw Laure come out 
of his cabin, go and talk to the chap at the 
wheel, see to the course of the ship, and 
then go forward. I beard him talk to the 
watch fora minute, and then he went be- 
low torward, when, running upon all fours, 
| was at the cabin hatch and down below in 
a jifly 

As I expected, there were plenty of pis- 
tols and cutlashes there, where he had had 
them put for satety; and ifI could have 
opened the big cabin door, I might have 
picheda bhalfof score in before any one 
could say ‘Jack Robinson.’’ Butthere was 
something to stop me, for I had crossed the 
cabin and had my hand on a cutlash before 
I knew that Laure’s mate was in the cabio, 
with his head down upon the table, and 
seeming|y fast asleep. 

I should think 1 stood there with my 
hand stretched outfor a full minute, not 
daring to move, expecting every moment 
that the Cuban wouid come back,or else that 
the mate would wake up. 

That minute seemed to be stretched out 
into quite an hour, and then, feeling that it 
was now or never, I shoved one after the 
other six pistols inside my shirt, when tak 
ing another step w reach where some 
cutlashes stood together iu a corner, I 
knocked one down, when 1, threw myself 
on my hands and knees, so that, if the mate 
staried up, he would not see me at first 
Toen asl stooped there trembling with 
anxiety, I heard him yawn, push the lampa 
little farther on the table, and a minute al- 
ter, he was snorihg loud. 

I waited as long asl dared, and then, 


| rising lightly, L got hold of one cutlash,and 


then of five more, out of a good twenty as 
stood there; stuffed as many cartridges out 
ot the arm chest into my pockets as they 
would hold, and then, after doing all this 
by fits and starts, expecting every moment 
that he would hear me I turned w go. 

I'd crept across the cabin, and reached 
the door; when | heard a step on the deck, 
and drew back; but the next moment it had 
gone; and after waiting for a minute, with 
the cutiashes tightly held under my arm, I 
made another start, when my heart seemed 
to sink, for I heard a sort of husky cough I 
well knew, and the Cuban had his foot upon 
the stairs. 

There was only one way for safety, and 
that I snatched at;forin another few se- 
conds he would have had me by the throat, 
and ali would have been over; but, darting 
back, I laid hold of the lamp, dashed it down 


upon the sleeping man’s head, and then 
leaped aside. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
SECRET SERVICE. 


T= trap took justasI expected. Mr. 


Sleepy leaped up like a wounded tiger; 

and, cutlash in hand, the Cuban bound- 

ed down the stairs, when the two men 
were locked ia s sharp tussle in an instant, 
leaving the way clear for me to slip up, gain 
the mizen shrouds, and make my way up 
into the top, where I laid my treasures; went 
hand over hand by the stay,and got down 
to the deck again in the dark by the main 
shrouds, witbout being seen, and joined the 
party that was being collected by the noise 
and shouting in the cabin. 

“Curse you! bring a lantern. Help here, 
or he'll kill me!"’ roared Laure, in a smoth- 
ered voice; but not aman dared go down 
till I offered; and, making believe tobe 
afraid to venture without a cutlash, one of 
the chaps handed me one; and with the 
lantern in my other hand, I went cautiously 
down, chuc«ling to —_ to find that 
Laure and his man had mn mauling one 
another awfully; and if it had not been for 
my coming, there'd no doubt have been an 
end of one of the scoundrels; for, woke up 
wild and savage with a drunken sleep, the 
mate had attached Laure fiercely, and when 
I got to them, had him down and half throt 
tled 

There wasn’ta man that didn’t grin as 
Laure cursed and raged at the mate fora 
drunken fool; starting up and knocking the 
lamp over; while t'other swore that Laure 
struck him first, showing his bleeding head 
as a witness, but after such ap up-and down 
as they had had inthe dark, no one took 
much notice of what he said, every one, 
themselves included, taking it for a false 
alartoa; and we all separated, leaving them 
two sore and savage men as could be. 

Knowing how frightened some of the 
prisoners would be, Isays out loud to one 
of the chaps as we passed the broken 
panes— 

‘‘Don't s’pose the captain thought. there 
was so much muscle ia old Sleepy. ’’ 

‘Hold your tongue,’’ says the other; 
he'll hear you "’ 

And then we both laughed and walked for- 
ward me wishing the while that those below 
could have known of myluck, but satisfied 
that they would feel that there was nothing 
particular the matter. 

Feeling pretty eure that Laure would not 
be on deck again that night, I waited about 
three hours alliin a tremble, asl lay in my 
hammock, for fearI should go to sleep, and 
forget to fetch the weapons; and even then, 
spite of all my pains, lying there and try- 
ing to keep awake, if I did not drup off, and 
dream that they were missed from the ca- 
bin, and that Laure was goiag to shoot Mr. 
Pugh for stealingthem. Then lawoke with 
& start, and it seemed to me that I had been 
asleep for hours and hours, and I slipped out 
of my hammock, to find, trom the men talking 
on deck, that I couldn't have been more 
than five minutes. Solcrept down again, 
and intomy hammock; and once more [ 
dropped off, do all I couid to stop it; and 
this time I dreamed thatthe wind had 
changed, andall hands had been piped to 
shorten sail, when they came across the 
arms inthetop. Then l awoke again with 
a start, to find that [could hear the buzzing 
vuices still upon the deck. But I wouldnt 
risk it any more,though [ felt sure I should 
nthave slept above half an hour ata 
stretch, and, sittingdown by my hamnock 
head, | took a bit of baccy, and sat listening, 
till it seemed as itit would never grow late 
enough to go At last, I felt that if 1 meant to 
act, it must beat once, or there would per- 
haps be a change inthe watch, and I might 
lose my chance, sol crept up on deck, tak- 
ing with mea handful of lashing; and as 
soon as I felt the breeze, | knew that I was 
not & minute too soon; for witha good mate 
or captain, orders would have been given 
directly to shorten sail 

The watch were well forward, and, as 
usual, the one at the whee) was half asleep, 
or, being now much lighter, he must have 
seen me going up or coming down from 
the mizen-top where I had left the arms; 
but no; I got them safe down; and then, 
crawling likea catalong the deck, I thread 
ed the lanyard] had through the trigger- 
guards of the pistols, and lowering them 
one ata time, ali six, and was just drawing 
the lanyard back after loosing one end, when 
I felt a warm hand from below grasp mine, 
and on drawing it away I was able to pass 
the cartridge and six cutlashes down one 
afer the other, to have them taken from my 
hand. 

I'd hardly done before I heard a step on 
deck behind me, and, dropping flat down, I 
gave a half roll over, so that! lay close un- 
der the combing, but not daringto move; 
for it was the watch coming to the man at 
the wheel. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
‘*‘LIKE ASTRANGE GREY SNAKE.”’ 


EANWHILE the divers steadily 
worked on with old Rasp, who was 
closely watched by the Cuban, ty- 





rannical toa degree, while Oakum 


Band, rock, and what was harder to, 
—namely, masses of t 
away that day, and the Cuban's { 
he stra ingots, foverunnaze (wn 
lew more 

y further and of what 





men 


They were up and nee 





cabin skylight the next mor 
day broke, and once more came the bind 
with a welcome 


It was very brief, but it ve them hope 
TOL as 


in the midst of their , for it 
follows:— 
“You'll get no messages, for 


more , 
ar'n't safe-like, as friends are working 
all on you. ee mind, lads, and poy ted 
one watch under the cabin light some. 
thing comes.’’ ie 


This was enigmatical, but it set them on 
their guard, and they worked that day mors 
cheerfully, feeling that a plot must be os 
foot for their rescue; Dutch’s only fear, a5 
he gazed at the two women, being that & 
— come too late. 

hat night Dutch, weary as he was 
watched himself beneath the cabin hatch: 
but many weary hours passed without any. 
thing but the talking of the watch being 
heard; and at last he felt at all 
must sleep, when he started, for something 
round and soft suddenly fell through the 
open light upon his head, and, feeling about 
oor, his hand came into contac 
with a handkerchief, in which 
soft was tied up. A powder, evidently— 
yes, gunpowder. 

He stood thinking, with abouta couple 
of pounds of the combustible in his hand, 
thinking of what power it would have if ex. 
ploded, and longing for the battery and the 
dynamite cartridges, as he thought that 
if matters came to the worst he would 
blow upthe ship sooner than the womea 
then beneath their charge should suffer in. 
sult 

During the next few days the 
work progressed steadily, and, with the ex- 
ception ot a few interruptions by sharks, all 
went well; but not the slightest sign struck 
Dutch as evincing a desire on the pariof 
Rasp or Oakum to make any communica- 
uon, and both he and his friends were 
zied, wondering which of them wi be 
the faithful one, for they felt that they 
would be too sanguine if they 
that both were on their side, though Mr, 
Parkley was as convinced that Rasp was at 
work for them, as Dutch was that it was 
Oakum. 

All the while both were working hard in 
their interest to contrive the recapture of 
the ship, but the difficulty was that the 
whole party wasso watched that they could 
find no means of communication; but still 
they hoped. 
he arms were stowed in the cabin which 
Laure had taken for his own use, and which 
be shared with one of the men, whom he 
seemed to trust entirely; but who was a tho- 
roughly drunken scoundrel, and who 
to make Mr. Meldon’s blood boil yk 
way he used to stand and watch Beasy 
wick whenever she wason deck in the 
evening, for Laure had insisted that the 
women should share his prisoners’ walk for 
a couple of hours each day. 

“If I could get at those tools,’’ pert 29 
Oakum, ‘‘and pass ‘emdown we should 
all right, and might make the scoundrels 
shake in their shoes.’’ But no opportunity 
= eae the glorious bright days g 

y 
The treasure had been thoroughly reach- 
ed at last, andin a hopeless y Da 
and Mr. Parkley worked on, bullied sharp 
ly by Rasp, who threatened short supplies 
of air it more work were not done, ap 
consequence was that an immense treasure 
in silver bars was recovered, though for 
the most part terribly corroded and m 
with calcareous matter. 
At last the time arrived when Mr. Park- 
ley came up announcing that the last ingot 
had been found, and that nothing 
out the black and rotting wood. ; 
‘-Nonsense,”’ exclaimed Laure, angrily; 
“there must be hundreds more. Here, you 
Pugh, itis your turn to go down now. 
Make a good search, and don’t come back 
till you have found more.”’ 
he eyes of the two men encountered s 
Laure spoke, and astrange foreboding feel- 
ing came over Dutch ol slowly made bis 
preparations. It seemed to him that it ws 
quite possible now the treasure of two sunk- 
en galleons had been recovered Laure 
might torego further search. bowing ae 
mined to make sure of his find; if Le 
were the case, the young man of 
might now begin to put in force some ra 
his former tactics. hat if he were now 
try to get rid of him for Hester's sake— 
the sake of the woman who was 
all his advances with contempt, but 
pow completely in his power. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


Swiss ScHooL CarLpren.—It is the 
tom for school children in Switserland 
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never once looked at them. 


bri ot wood to school with 
to hip to heap the v0 going. 
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—————— 
SOME PECULIAR PEOPLE. 
ashington correspondent writes of 
bene strange people whom he has met 
in that city. He says: 


The first one of whom I will speak 
has served & long time in the maval service 


foreign country, and to-day holds a 
of « forslg™ ander the same, al he 
does little service in return. He is about 


rty years of age, and when he was in this 
ony be was the gaest of a foreign minister. 
His particular peculiarity was 
for stealing towels, his mania for them be- 
ing so strong that he found it 

travel all the time. It mattered not w 
he stopped, he stole all the towels he could 


find. 


SPS 


teen lar, 
ee linn tor his health 
accompan by «a servant. 
carrying his sixteen trunks about the coun- 
try is simply enormous, yet for the 4 ee 
tion of having them with him 

time he freely pays the bill. 
nothing else in the world, and would 
rather steal a dirty old towel that had been 
used by hundreds for a week or longer, in 
the wash-room of a 
that could be i 

and for towels alone, and stfil he has never 
bought one. He has stolen thousands and 
thousands of towels of all kinds, but never 
had the slightest desire to steal anythin 
else. Wherever he sees a towel he 
steal if he can, even if he has to hang about 
it for weeks. He has frequently been caught 
but, upon explaining his weakness, he has 
been released after paying for «ll the stolen 
towels that could be found in his possession. 
Scrapes of this kind have cost him many 
hundreds of dollars, all of which he pays 
willingly to avoid exposure. After remaining 
in this country a little over a year, he re- 
turned to his home, his mania having in- 
creased instead of diminishing. 

Tne second is that of a lady now over 
fifty years of age. She has been an inmate 
of the poorhouse here for over thirty-two 
years, and in that time she has, although 
strong and healthy, never gone outside of 
the yard of the place, although she could 
go at any time, and has often been encour- 
aged to take a walk or ride outside. She 
has never seen @ street car, and a 
she caa see the Capitol and other publi 
buildings from the windows of her room, 
she has never been in any of them. She is 
always contented with her lot and never 
cares to hear what is going on in the world. 
No one knows her history except that she 
has made while in the poorhouse. As far 
as is known from admissions that she has 
made now and then to other female inmates 
when about twenty years of age she was. 
disappointed in mar , her intended hus- 
band having since made a mark in the scien- 
tific world. She resided in some Northern 
city, but what one it is not exactly known. 
After she heard that she was to be given up 
by the man she had made up her mind to 
love, honor and obey, she called upon him, 
and, ascertaining that her suspicions were 
true, she left her home and became dead to 
the world, and, coming to Washington, 
asked admission to the poor-house, where 
she has since by her own motion remained. 

Tne next case is that of a retired captain 
of the English navy, who recently visited 
this country tor the purpose of inspecting 
the various insane asylums, having in view 
the publication of a book giving an account 
of what he saw and thougnt of them. This 
gentleman was just as crazy as any of the 
insane asylum inmates he ever saw on bis 
trip, though his insanity or peculiarity was 
very peculiar. 
time in the naval service of Great Britain, | 
and was then retired on a salary sufficient 
to pay his expenses fur the rest of his life. 
On all subjects, except poison, he was all 
right. As regards that, however, he imag- 
ined that he was the greatest and most viru- 
lent poison that ever existed. A touch from 
him he thought was enough to poison the 
world. He had seen thousands of peculiar 
cases in his days, and enjoyed describing 
them very much. He always carried two 
large bags with him. In one he carries 
from six dozen to twelve dozen handker- 
chiefs. In the other he carried those that 
he soiled. As he entered a house he, after 
wiping off the door-knob, which he would 
necessarily touch, with a handkerchiet, 
would clean off the bottom of his shoes so 
a8 not to carry any poison into the various 
places that he ennueed. He would uses 
handkerchief but once and throw it into the 

. When he found that his supply of 
clean haadkerchiefs was running out he 
would hurry to his room and take on 
another stock of clean, leaving those that 
he imagined were poisoned to be washed. 
He used from 100 to 150 handkerchiefs per 
ym He wouid tell of the folly of his 
be heppened to sonan aaything, beg pasdoa 

to touch an 
and insist on being allowed to wipe off with 


raf 
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The see turned laughing to the sun. 


Bat tn the darkness and the storm. 
Could he discover 

W nat terrors toss, wnat fears deform 
His laughiag lover? 

Oa! valaly love prays love be sad, 

When his mere presence makes her glad. 


ROYAL LADY WORKMANSHIP. 


HE present revival of embroi and all 
Kinds of needie work must © every 
historical account of it interesting, and 
we find tnat queens at liberty, as well as 
poor prisoners like Mary Stewart, em- 

loyed much of their time in needlework. 

eshould be surprised now to hear that our 
daughters were not mar: e until they 
eould pass an examination in work, and show 
that they could make a suit of ciothes; yet, in 
Alfred Great's time no young woman was 
considered fit to be a wife until she had spun 
for herselt a set of body, tabie, and bed linen. 
Hence was a maiden termed aspinner or spin- 
ster. Later on, & correspondent of the “Spec- 
tator,”’ after expressing ve much the same 
feeling and pointing out all sorts of advan. 
tages from needie work for ladies, ~~ 
amongst other cond! tions tending to indus 
that no young woman should be allowed to 
maser until she had made ali the linen neces- 
sary for ber house. Tne Greek ladies always 

& room set a for work and embroid- 

ery, where they invented devices,and wrought 
most elaborate designs apart from the spindie 
and distaff. Piiny seems vo be the great autho- 
rity wey to trace the acvounts of ancient 
garments; but Homer even mentions it in 
many places. Helen the beautiful gave Tele- 
machus a robe for bis bride of her own work. 

in ancient times every visitor of distinction 
was given an embroidered robe on his arrival 
and the patierns were most elaborate and 
er) pee beAsts and figures. 

The Egyptians were tamous tor their em- 
broide linen corslets. No great warrior 
would have ventared on combat unless his 
linen corsiet were elaborately embroidered b 
the fair nands of some great lady. The veil 
that separated the Tabernacie containing the 
old Law, as well as the priests’ vestmenis, 
were covered with embroidery most magnifi- 
cent, worked by the daughters of Israel. The 
Opus Anglicum was so celebrated, that it was 
sought after, not only in En land, but oy all 
other countries, and was cul vated and kept 
up through the most troublesome and dis. 
turbed times by nuns,most of them belonging 
to families of the highest rank. Much of tuis 
embroidery was u for the Church, and sent 
throughout the civilized worid. The wife of 
William the Conqueror, in her will, bequeaths 
her tunic, worked at Winchester by Aicderet's 
wife, &c.,to the Church, also her girdies for 
the use of lamps before altars; an'l the name 
of Dane Leviet has descended to posterity as 
an embroiderer to the Conqueror and his 
queen, Edward the Confessor’s state robs 
was embroidered by his queen a One 
of the finest apaeease ot old English work is 
the stave pall songing to the Fishmongers’ 
Compahy, which is known to have boen used 
in the fourteenth century, and is atruly mag- 
nificent tning. 

Then what work can come near to the fa- 
mous Bayeux tapestry for extent and design? 
And that is, by some authorities. considered 
asthe design and work of Matilda, queen of 
the Conque:or and her ladies. It has at one 
time been claimed as the work ot the Einpress 
matilda, Henry l’s daughter; but tue short 
hair, and the use of the spear amongst ali the 
figures, denote the date of the Conquest; also 
the absence of armorial bearings, which b 
the time of Henry I. were usuai, more especi- 
ally the Norman leopards. Tuis magnificent 
work is two bundred and twenty seven ivet in 
length. The embroideresses seem to havebeen 
limited in their colors,as they have worked 
the horses in blue, green and red. The toun- 
dation is linen canvas. 

Queen Adelicia, Henry I's second wife, was 
distinguished for ‘eauty, high talent and her 
love of needlework. The standard whicb she 
embroidered for her father in silk and gold 
was celebrated throughout Europe for the 
taste and skilJ it displayed. Falling into the 
hands of the Bishop ot Liege, it was used in 
the processions ot St. Lambert's Church there 
until the great French Rev lution, when the 
church was dest'oyed. The field where it was 
taken was until quite late years, if not still, 
called “Field of the Standard.” This five em- 





He served an ordinary life- ‘ proidery is the more surprising when we con- 


sider what rough needles they must have bad. 
There seems no record of stee) needles being 
made uatil the mi'dle of the sixteenth century 
and even then thy were very rare. The loss 
of a needie formed tne en ire plot of nearly 
the earlie-t comedy known, “Grammer Gur 
ton’s Needle.” The author ts said to have 
been a Bishop of Bath and Wel's about 1550 
A 


Ail this may sound di ive, but it is sim- 
ply a very short sketc of what one might 
write to show the favor and consequence 

ven to needlework amongst the noble of ali 
ands. Joan d’Albert Queen of Navarre in 
1655, was another examyp.e of an accom plished 
woman, of a vigorous and cultivated under- 
standing, who employed herself, and tuose 
about ber, in the most elaborate needlework. 
She wrought large designs Of tapestry, alle- 

rical aud descriptive of her ows feelings. 
Sone of Brittany, “the good” Queen of France 
assembied three hundred of ihe children of 
her nobility at ber court, where they were 
educated under her own Caperintestenee, 
according to their rank, aud most especia 
care and attention was given to neediework, 
useful as well as ornamental. Her daugoter, 
wife of Francis the First, continued the prac 
tice. Queen Anne Boleyn was educated at 
ber court, but we ao not find that she occupiea 
herself rwards in anything 80 quiet. The 

ractice 0 

up at the French court for a great 

been Kept up si Catherine de Medicis spent 
two or three bours daily in embroidery with 
ber attendants; she summoned to France an 
italian, F. de Vinctolo, to teach her ladies the 
art of darned netting and reticelle, of which 
ruffies were then made. Queen Catherine of 
Arragon employed the lauies of ber court in 
work, working with them for hours; ber needie 
labors have veecn celebrated in verse and 
8 mens of it are mentioned SS 
‘ower and many other places g : 


nately, all yay: oned as aa exception to 


ine Parr ma 
had been told that ber stars 
foretold ber to be, * aucen : #0 when te 
work, & , 
hands were ordained to touch crowns and 
sceptres, nct needies and spindles. 


wanes the 
To return to royalty. The exhibition of 1873 


occa & ~~y aete Sen a ee 
worked by slither Elisabeth or Mary ; for 


her initiais “E.R..” and given ber 
governess, C. Asticy. inthe British Museum 
may be seen many emb book covers 


y 
by celebrated ; and one, which is 
worked in applique canvas on red silk by 
Elizabeth when princess, is also written by 
ber hand. “H. "is worked en the cover 
with roses and va:ious ornaments. It has a 
dedication to her father. 

Any Robsart must be included in the work- 
ere of celebrity. A pair of curtains are pre- 
served, whicn are worked on twilled cotton in 
wofsted and crewel embroidery, done by her. 


A piece of patchwork is also extant. in a 
and silver hrocades, 88 inches by 2% inches, 
worked by Annie, eliiest daughter of Oliver 


Cromwell. 

Katherine, of Braganza, seems to have left 
work behind her, also still to be seen. 
Amongstitan embroidery representing her 
marriage to Charies, signed “K. B.;" and a 
sampler in a frame, in colored silks, with this 
inscription: “The #1 daye of May was our 
ma e daye.” 

| i. kept her ladies always at work, and 
sometimes joined them, but often read aloud 
to keep themn occupied. At Hampton Court 
Palace many of the chatrand sofa covers are 
the result of this industry. 

A counterpane 'n point lace stitch and lace 
boraer is shown, done by Sarah, Duchess of 
@ariborough, who, though aot a queen, cer- 
tainly ruled one. Tnaere is also to be seen a 
curious quilted linen curtain, embroidered by 
the Ladies L«slie in the seventeenth century, 
with their initials often repeated in the cen- 
tre of the flowers; again, a satin petticoat 
quilted by Sic isaac Newton's motner, 
1ious counterpane, worked in the seventeenth 
century by a Miss Whitfield, is embroidered 
with silk, trom worms of her own rearing, 
and shows in ita combination of four aiffer. 
ent stitches and fine monograms. 

Queen Marie Antoinette, of France, even in 
ber gayest days, spent many hours at her em- 
broidery frame. One style of work in the 
French court at that time was peculiar, and 
must have been most anpopuiar amongst the 

ntlemen. It was called untwisting. The 
adies went avout with two little bags, one 
containing gold, fringes, tassels, laces, and 
little pieces of gold thread, which they unrav.- 
eled, placed in the other bag, and then solid to 
the Jews. The gentiemens court costumes, 
and even the dressed : olls, were covered with 
gold, which the latiies made no ceremony 
about cutting off. The French ladies als» 
knitted ag deal at the French court, and 
{rom them, it is said, have come most of the 
beautiful designs of fiowers, fruit, and bas- 
kets to be found of that date in English coun- 
try houses, made by the great ladies, done on 
quilted materials, in very fine embroidery 
stitch, with silks and goid fur counterpanes, 
bed bangiags, etc. The Dachess of Noriolk, 
wife of the ninth duke, as well as her sisters, 
have left much of such wo.k behind them. 
Toey bad young lady helps; that ts, all their 
visitors were made Lo assist, as ladies of the 
courts did their — queens. How 
, about their present lady helps? They are 
above the housekeeper'’s room; why should 
they not embrotder our furniture as part of 
their business? In Kugiand, too, at that time, 
ladies copied pictures in balr, and the Mar- 
chioness of Lansdowne in 1779 left an unfin- 
ished copy of a sketch by Geurcino, in this 
bair work. 

In the early part ot George III. particular 
attention was given to embroidery in an in- 
stitution tor orphans of the clergy, by special 
desire of Queen Chariotte, and there is a bed- 
hanging aud valance done by the pupils there 
—a very fine specimen. Queen Chariotte her- 
seit did a great deal of tambuur applique 
work, and even had her own embroiderer, a 
Miss Braham, who has left with her name a 
handsome embroidered chair, as well as other 
things. 

This brings as near our own time. After an 
apparent negiect of the art in Engiand, we 
find work revived at the beginning of this 
century by the Berlin patterns On canvas. 
In 1810 a book was published tn Berlin by Wit- 
Lich un the subject, and by degrees it became 
the rage in England. Queen Adelaide did 
much of it, and liked her ladies always to 
work at something of the kind in the evening. 
Berlin work nas graduaily vanished from our 
rooms, and m:.ch of our improvement to art 
and sci-nce we owe Lo the first great exnibi- 
tion. Thanks to the ideas it gave, we are now 
reviving a!) that skill and taste, #0 well devel- 
Oped in tue last century, in our work, our fur- 
niture, and producing, by tous cultivating 


the eye and mind of workers and buyers, such 
improved designs in our manulactories. oO 
much, by wore skilful ns than wine, bas 


been written on work, the old tapestries, and 
such subjects that, thoagh volumes might yet 
be said, 1 have confin mys if to queens, or 
those immediately connected with them, to 
show bow—in the well-known lines of Taylor: 


The needie prov'd an instrument 
Of profit, pleasure and of ornament, 
Which mighty queens have graced in band to 
lake. 
EEE 

The first shipment of canned meats and 
vegetables from this country to India was 
made a few days ago. 


John Harris of Harding Springs, Ky., is 
still digging for a gold mine which an angel 
revealed to nis his wife. He bys made a bole 
in the earth about eignteen feet wide and fort 
feet deep, and is still pressing on in the wor 
each day more confident of reaching the goal 
and gold. 

— 

Berlin is experumenting with electric 
lights for the illumination of streets and iac- 
tories. in respect to this matter of lighting 
there is more enterprise shown in Germany 
Lhap there was with regard to street rail:vads, 
which were not introduced there until long 
after every one-horse city in the U nited Siates 
could boast of them. 


**Zadkiel,”’ is a Louaon astrologer whom 
all isugo at, yet whose books of prophesy 
everybudy buys. He gives obecure propuesies 
which sowetimes come true in a remarkable 
manner. sor instance, he prophesied the dis- 
aster Of the British arms at the Cape of Good 
Hupe on January 2. He Das s0id more ivan 
130 buo copies of bis almanac this year, and it 
te still ip Drisk demand. 
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Ocean Wonders, & com fon for the Sea- 
byw ED title — os oes Seed by volume 
‘3 Co., ot New York, and is a full 


of the title, for it is not only a charming com- 

fon fer the seaside, but emgpodingy on. 
rtaining one for any ity. The 

of the ocean are full of 

yet involved in more or less mvetery to the 

majority of the peopie, so the a 

in volume a long felt need of 

reliabie, information on mart 

cludes a careful 
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Baths and Bathing is the title of 
addition to the series of Health P 
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Fone Sy Rs the bath, so the reader 

nd the volume full of usefal hints. It 
cusses the physiological action of 
the many varieties of batas, includihg 
scription of the various medicinal bathe 
Mesers. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfin 
city ,have the series for saie at 
ume, 

The Natural Resources of the United States 
is the title of a valuable little volume by J. 
Harris Patton and designed to give one & con- 
cise account of the resources of this country. 
Itinciudes everything of ‘m co in 
many branches of the subj aad is full of 

Published by 


Hf 


comprebensive information. 
Appieton & Co., of New York, and for sale by 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffeifinger of this city. 

A Tborough Honemienne, by Mad. Charies 
Reybaud is a recent number of Appieton's 
Handy Volume Series. The scene is iaid in 
Brittany and introduces well-drawn types of 
two phases «(f character in the two heroines, 
Mademoiselle de Kerbsejean who represents 
the higher Class, nad the “iittie Bohemienne 
Mimi,’ who isthe daughter of a traveling 
wmountebank; by his suduen death spe becomes 
the protege uf the Count de Kerbsejeaa, and 
the subsequent events in her life are toid with 
& variety of incidents the resuit of which 
show the influence of bohemian characteris 
tics, and betraying such # carious anomaly of 
nature as gives it a peculiar interest. for 
saie by Claxton, Remsen & Haffei finger. 

Greek Hero Stories is the title of a charming 
little volume which will be a welcome to 

outbtul students and readers of mythology 
The pretace tells us that Niebubr wrote them 
for his little boy, adapting them especially to 
childish comprehension, and they now are 
gpmcome by that son to the youthiul public. 

bey are written with charming simplicity of 
style and graphically tliustrated by a. 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York are 
tue publish: ra. 

A new edition of Charlies Bianc’s Grammar 
of Painting and Kugraving, transiated by 
Mrs. Doggett, nas just been issued by Griggs 
& Co., vi Chitcagy. This work ts one tuat 
should be in the hands not only of every 
artist and lover of art, but every reader who 
desires to understand clearly, pleasantiy and 
intelligentiy the true principies of art and 
urtistic taste. [he key-nole lo the author's 
theory is Lnat the arts were created not to imi- 
tate nature, but to express tbe buman soul by 
means of iinitation, and this'position is most 
admirably illustrated by rules and examples 
and arguineots drawn [trom Lhe great masters. 
lt is @ most jucid summary intended for popu- 
lar use, and comprises everything important 
or necessary to know intne arts of design, the 
laws of pers live, c mposition, chiaro 
oscuro, and color; freseo, wax, distemper, oll, 

tel, epamel, water-color and engraving io 
all ite different torms. Nutbing could pos- 
sibly surpass it in ite metuod of treating the 
Various matters under discussion. It is so 
very rarely that a work of this character is 
issued,s0 excellently adapted tothe artistic 
world, and at the same time of superior vaiue 
and interest tolbe genera: reader, that it de 
serves the very highest praise. ip tact, tor 
the object inteuded, it is the finest publication 
in our language. it ts maguificantiy bound 
aud printed. For saie by Lippincott & Co. 
Price $8 08. 

Joan the Maid, Deliverer of France and 
Eugiand is tie lille of astory of the Filteenth 
Century, done into modern English . &.. 
autbor of tue Curopicies of Schunberg-Cotta 
Family. The swry is recited by one Sir Perci- 
val, an English Knight who look partion the 
siege Of Urieans, and who, as & prisoner in 
the bands of the French, bad opportunities 
for studying tbe reonality and surround. 
ings of Jeanne d'Arc; bis sister Elaine; and 
one Peter tie Wright, who is made to figure 
as Lhe representative of the Enyiish yeumau 
of the period. The sutlhor succeeds in pre 
senting Jeanne d’Arcasa@ very real person- 
- Who, whatever might be the real nature 
ot ber claims Ww supernatural inspiration, 
firmly believed that sue bad a mission to ac. 
com pilsb, and who succeeded in making both 
the French and Engi sh believe that spe bad a 
Mission. The Gescriplions of Jeaupe's entry 
into Orleanusand ber Various proceedings uur- 
ing the progress of (be siege, are admirable 
pen-pictures. Altogether the work is of the 
greatest interest eilber «as a cuontriba- 
uon to history or tor mere entertainment, 
and among tue numerous volumes on jhis 
subject it particularly recommends itself both 
for Ube vividness o! tbe parraiive aod the 
novelty of ita style. Dodd & Mead, Pabiishers. 
For saie by Ciaxton, Kemeen & Matfeifinger. 
Price, $1... 

ne I 

Alexander Stewart, of Proctorsville, Vt., 
the alleged cousin of the late A. T. Stewart, 
has returned to bis wood-pile, sod it is said 
tuat Mrs. Stewart and Judge Hilton gave him 
& sum of money which wiii piace bim veyond 
the reach of want for the rest of his days. 


—— - 

While the Engiisu usve the largest and 
most powétfui fleet, the Italians are still a 
step in edvancein the matter of guns. Their 
ambition ls shown by luce lat toatl tbey are 
bullding ships to carry thicker armor as weil 
as bea guns than those oi the British navy. 
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Our Foung Hotks. 


THE LAST OF THE FAIRIES. 


BY A. KR. HOPE. 


HILE the old kingdom of fairyland 
still flourished, there was kept in it 
a school of young fairies, who were 
all and always as good and happy 
and y as some of the children of our 
7 sometimes are. 

These fairies, you understand, were al! 
girls, Hard by their school was another tor 
the boys of fairyland, elves as they were 
called, who in every way were unlike their 
sweet sisters. The elves are by nature 
ugly and stupid, noisy and mischievous, 
greedy and ill natured Almost the only 
eye mee in their character appeared to be 

t they felt balf-ashamed half-afraid to as 
sociate with their sisters. seeing how differ. 
ent these were to themselves; indeed, they 
had a vulgar school.rhyme, which raid that 
fairies were made of sugar and «pice, and a!! 
that was nice, but that elves were made of 
of snips and snails and such worthless 
things. 

This was in the old days, however, before 
education became compulsory everywhere. 
But bye-and-bye, the spirit of the age spread 
even to fairyland, and a law was made that 
no fairy should for the future receive # wand 
and the power of working wonders before 
mastering arithmetic, spelling, geography, 
grammar, and at Jeast the elements of logic 
and natural rege on & 

This new state of things made a great dif 
ference in the lives of the fairy young peo 
ple. They had to give up most of their 

retty gambols in the fresh air, and spend 

ong hours in a schoolroom of dry branches 
strewn with withered leaves, which they 
used as slates and copybooks It was hard 
work for them, but they were too gentle and 
patient to complain; and to encourage their 
studies, the queen of fairyland offered a 
prize to whoever could first say the multipli 

cation table correctly 

You may be sure the idle elves did not 
compete for this prize; they rather trfled 
away their school hours, playing noughts 
and crosses on strips of bark, or eating mush 
rooms and cracking nuts, or pinching their 
neighbors on the aly, or whispering to one 
another such silly questions as, ‘‘How many 
griffias’ tails would reach to the moon? 

but their sister scholars tried to do their 
best, till it was quite sad to see their bright 
little faces clouded and puckered up in the 
desperate attempt to recojlect what nine 
times nine made, or eleven times twelve. 

They all did well, however, but one of the 
youngest took so much pains in trying to 
please ber teacher, that she could not be!p 
doing better than the rest, and when she 
was able to repeat the multiplication tal-le 

rfecly in every way, up and down 

ckwards and forwards, straight on and 
here and there, the prize was adjudged to 
her, with the unanimous and hearty consent 
and congratulations of the whole scholar. 
hood. 

Now, when a fairy child is to have a 
prize, it is not given in the sbape of w book 
or a medal, but she chooses whatever she 
pleases, and no difficuliy is made about it, 
as nothing costs anything in tairyland, so 
that expense is never an object. So when 
the queen of the fairies graciously asked 
her what she wished, she blushed, hesitated 
and said timidly: 

“It you please, madam, | should like so 
much to be allowed to gointo the world and 
do something to make the people there 
happy. If I might only go, just for once, 
and give each of them a nice present! They 
have euch terrible troubles to bear, and are 
so sad sometimes! Yesterday | looked into 
some of their houses, and saw a man beating 
his wife, and « child making its mother 
weep. It must be a wretched life.” 

**My dear,"’ answered the queen gravely 
after a moment's reflection, ‘if you have set 
your heart upon it, you sball have leave; 
yes, for once, you may go into the world 
and try if you can succeed where our oldest 
and wisest have so ofien failed.”’ 

The fairy thanked her with sparkling 
eyes, and so it was arranged, on a certain 
night she was to have handed over to her the 
key of Miss Fortune's great cupboard with 
ita plentiful store of the good things loved 
by mortals. 

At the appointed time Fortune wes ready 
to give up her charge, and the young fairy 
resolved on giving sround presents so as to 
make all happy. But there were so many 
people she saw wanting and she had so 
many things to distribute that sbe did not 
know how to divide them. This bothered 
her and at |nst she exclaimed: 

‘Ob. dear! at this rate I shal! be all night 
before I begin to give anything away. [i 
is most perplexing. Multiplication was in 
deed vexation, but division is certainly as 
bad!’’ 

“The rule of three does puzzle me, and 
practice drives me mad!"’ suddenly cried a 
shrill voice behind her. 

She turned quickly round ahd saw a 
young elf, about her own age. who had 
slipped in unperceived and hidden himself 
behind « bag of onicns. 
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sums!’ be chuckled, sanding on his head 
and the most horrible faces at her. 
‘Why, I always t you fairies were 
so good, and took to your tasks like ducks 
to the water or elves to the creambowl. BM, 
I aay. don’t you wish you knew a little 
more about the ways of the world? Come, 
now, ain't you fairly puzzled what to do 
with all these fine things?’ 

“Can you help me?’’ she asked eagerly. 
‘Tam sure you know a great deal more 
than I do about the world and its people.’ 

‘Perhaps I can, and perhaps I can’t,”’ 
said this rude elt, winking at her, and lay- 
ing his finger on his nose with a very know- 
ing air. 

“Oh, do, then! Lamso happyto make 
men happy just for once.”’ 

‘Oh, you are, are you?’ quoth the elf 
alyly. ‘‘Well, [know how Miss Fortune, 
their echoo| mistress, manages the business. 
She is blindfolded, then somebody holds up 
a brooch or a toy or a handkerchief, or 
whatever it is, behind her back, and aaks 
who is to be the owner of this pretty thing, 
and she names the person who is to have 
it.”’ 

The little tairy thought that was cer 
tainly » very odd way of distributing pres- 
ents, but knowing of no better, she saw 
nothing for it but to take the elf's advice 

“Will you be blindfolded, then?’’ she 
asked bim. 

“Not if [know it. Tlike to see what I 
am about; besides, you know, although I 
know a thing or twoabout the world, I 
don't know by heart the names of all the 
people in it. So I will look out of the win 

dow bere, and you hold up the things be 
hind me, and then 1 say what persons they 
are to goto. Whatfun it will be!’ cred 
the elf, capering about among Fortune's 
treasures and clapping his fat dirty hands. 

In this way, then, they set about it at 
once, for no time was to be lost if every- 
body in the world had to be suited witha 
present before daybreak. The fairy, scarce- 
ly knowing what deceit was, never doubted 
but that her companion would play fair. 
It is to be suspected, however, that he 
peeped over his shoulder now and then, so 
ingeniously did he contrive sometimes to 
fix things upon the wrong persons. 

And what absurd mistakes they made! 
They gave a box of toola to a baby in arms, 
a rattle and coral toa learned philosopher, 
x royal crown to ® hump backed beggar, 
a rich cake to a dyspeptic old bachelor, a 
barre! of ale to a teetotaller, a peg-top toa 
poet, a pair of hob nailed shoes toa queen, 
and soon. The kind-hearted little fairy took 
care that no stocking should be empty, and 
it was not her fault if some of these pres. 
ents were scarcely suitable to the persons 
who received them, 
At the first glimpee of day, then, all the 
world rushed to their stockings to see what 
he or she had got after dreaming halt the 
night of the surprises and delights in store 
forthem. But you: may fancy how soon 
this eagerness was changed to disappoint- 
ment, and how the people allowed them 
selves to lose their tempers and their senses, 
and began to abuse the fairy who had meant 
nothing but kindness to them 
The queen of the fairies heard this up 
roar, and knew too well what it meant, and 
quickly appeared where the two elfin chil 
aren were still lingering in the rosy dawn, 
watching the effects of their night's work 
“My dear,”’ she said kindly, ‘I was 
afraid things would not happen as you 
hoped ”"’ 
“And I did so wish to make them all 
happy; now IT have only done them haria,’’ 
sobhed the child 
The queen kissed away her little subject's 
tears, and as, hand in hand, they re entered 
fairyland, thesounds of strife began to die 
away upon earth, for when the sun rose it 
melied away all the fairy’s unlucky gifts. 
Ina few hours no trace of them remained, 
and what had happened on that night soon 
came to seem to most people like a strange 
dream. 

LL 2: —-——- 
RULES FOR MATRIMONY —They who 
marry tor physical characteristics or exter- 
na] considerations wil! fail of happiness. 
Marry in your own religion. Never both 
be angry atonce. Never taunt with a past 
mistake Leta kiss be the prelude of a re 
buke, Never allow a request to be repeat 
ed. Let selfabnegation be the habit of 
beth <A good wife is the greatest earthly 
blessing ‘I forgot’’ is never an acceptable 
exenee If you must criticise, let it be done 
lovingly. Make marriage a matter of more] 
judgment. Never make a remark at the 
expense of the other. Never talk at one 
another, either alone or in company. Give 
your warmest sympathies for each other's 
trials. Ifone isangry, Jet the other part 
the lips only for a kiss. "Neglect the whole 
world besides, rather than one another 
Never epeak joud to one another. Let 
each strive to yield ottenest to the wishes of 
the other. Always leave home with loving 
words for they may be the last. Marry into 
different blood and temperament from your 
own Never deceive, for the heart. once 
misled, can never trust wholly fe. 


Meaers. Lathrop & Co., of Boston, announce 
Mts« Yonge's “Young Folks’ History of Eng- 
‘and,” and a charming “Six Little Rebels," by 
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CONDUCTED BY *‘WILEINS MICAWSER."' 





aston all communications to Wilkins Micawber, 
No. 644 North Seventeenth St., PhiladelpLia, Pa. 
Original contributions solicited. 
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Oo. W. L. 
BY WILKINS MICAWBER. 
There's a puzzier lives up in Rondout, 
At least so I've lately found out, 
Who once ate so much neat 
That it went to his feet, 
And 60 lald him up with the gout. 


And then while in this state of saspense, 
With his agony truly intense, 

fe mate such a big Square 

On the word UNAWARE, 
That it made him feel very immense. 


This produced on the gout such @ cure, 
Taat he said, **L'li go oatia the pure 
Evening air for a while 
And will sit on the stile, 
If I can such performance endure,’ 


And $0 as he sat there Iu the shade 

lo his band was the Square he bad made; 
Then he sald, **I will send 
To ‘Effendi’ my friend 

This—but no, | am really afraid. 


‘For if once I would send it you know, 
That old *Koe' and *Micawber’ would blow, 
And would say, *Now look here, 
It is really quite queer 
That we two never get any show.’ °° 


It istrue I am crazy alinost, 

’fwixt the Herald, Wild Oats, and the Post; 
They have given me pains 
And have mixed up my brains, 

TILT think Lam nearly a ghost. 


Thea he wended him home, for the air 
Was now getting too chilly to bear, 

And was heard to declare 

As he passed by the Square, 
‘*Thisis truly an awfal affair.*’ 


ANSW ERS. 
No. 81 CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
No. 82. rutT 
AL E 
Gtitiwn 
AT E 
N E T 
No, 83. DIVIDIVI. 
No, 4. POENAMU 
OBLAT E 
ELUTE 
NATTA 
ATE 
ME 
U 
No, S. PARASITE. 
No, 56 ASTHMA 
SPROUT 
TRUANT 
HOARSE 
MUNSON 
ATTEND 
No. 87 CHARLOCK, 
No, 88, AB CUS 
EPAKCH 
ENSEAL 
TUNNEL 
SEASON 
SU TTEE 
No, 89. 


FLowrrR, Lower, Work, Ong, ROK, Or, 


No, 90, Cc 
SOB 
TUNER 
TARTLET 
SURPRISES 
CONTRIBUTOR 
BELIBELED 
RESULTS 
TETES 
sOD 
R 
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No, 91. NUMERICAL. 


TO O. C. O. LA. 
A Latin proper name is 1 to 3, 
In 4to6a Scripture name you see; 
Anametis7t10. ‘Tis Greek; 
For WHOLE a Latin name now seek. 
Santa Clara, Cal. COMET. 
No, 92. DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1. Aplant. Divided:—An old game at ball and a 
biting sarcasm. 
2. To beatin sinning. Divided:—A corner and to be 
situated, 
3%, Afish. Divided:—-A whap (Prov. Eng.) and a 
preposition. 
PRIMALS—A chimney cap. 
FIvaLs—By. 
PRIMALS AND FINALS—A poet. 
San Francisco, Cal GOO8SE QUILL. 
No. %. CHARADE, 
‘*To play mean tricks’’ my FIRST will be, 
**To rise as Vapor’? NEXT we see: 
Unite the two and then | weeu 
**Cloth housing for a horse’’ is seen. 
Gibson, Pa. ODOACER, | 


No. ™. SQUARF. 
1. Bearing lines, 
2. Punishes, 
4. Restores from weariness. 
4. A vegetable alkaioid 
5. A division of radiate anima's. 
6. W ood for making fences. (Prov, Eng. ) 
7. A sect of people. 
New York City. JAREP. 


No. %. METAGRAM,. 








“Ho! ho! ho! so you don’t like doing 


Kate Tannatt Woods, with twenty yon 
drawings by Boz. 


What's FIRST you'll regard with doubt, 


~ 


April 13. uy 








The FLX ALS will never waver, 


New York City. Rosz Bupp 
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New York City. Kor 





No.9. DOUBLE CROSS WORDS. 
Ia bloodshed not in war, 
in homeward not in far, 
In many not in few, 
In Robert not in Lew, 
In Pain-cloud not in storm, 
Ip beauty not in form, 
Two cities here you will espy— 
Both are in Asia ‘mind your eye,*’ 
Philadetphia, Pa. Preeorrr, 


No, 98. RHOMBOID. 

Across:—1. A genus of birds. 2.A divinity. 3, 
Crashed fraits. 4. Certain Russian measures. 5. 4 
councilor, 6. Tender. 7. A genus of plants, 

Downx:—1. A letter. 2. A musical term. 3. The en- 
sign of a cardinalate. 4. A Latin proper name, 6, 
Certain Scripture proper names. 6, An animal, 7, 
A Latin proper name. 8 An assembly. 9. Male 
names. 10. A long seat. 11. A spirit, 12. A femals 
nickname, 13 A letter, 


Lebanon Church, Va. 0. 0.0. La, 





No, 9. ANAGRAM. 
WORD. 
PROPORTION IS ENDLESS, AB. 
Washington, D. C. GIL Bias. 


DIAMOND. 


2. To beat. (Prov. Eng.) 

3. A fiend. 

4. Seams, 

5. A kind of grass. (Prov. Eng.) 
6. Dissolute. 

7. Combination in an evil design. 
. Tempering by heat. (Rare.) 

. The point of an epigram, 

10. A fish. 

11. A letter, 

New York City. STUD. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 


PRIZES. 
The Post six months, for FIRST COMPLETE list 
of solutions. 
The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 





SOLVERS. 
Cerebrations of March 15th, were solved by Odoa- 
cer, A. Solver, Gil Blas, Stud, Willie Wildwave, 0. 
Possum, Comet, Wa Ching, Randolph, Asian, Hal 
Hazard, Flewy Ann, Goose Quill, 0. C. O. La. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 
Ist. Not won. 
2nd. Odoacer, 
8rd. Hal Hasard, 
4th. O. C, O. LA., 


Gibson, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md, 
Lebanon Church, Va, 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS, 
O.Possum—Numerical, acrostic, and two squares; 
Trabmer—Anagram and crossword; Quips—Acrostic: 
Peggotty—Anagram; Odoacer—Charade, two apa- 
grams, and three squares; Comet—Numerical, rhom- 
boid, two charades, two diamonds, and four squares; 
Nic. O' Demus—Crosswords, hour glass, and five 
charades; Ruthven—Numertical and drop letter quo- 
tation; O. C.O. LA .—Two half squares. 


TO CORRESPON DENTS, 

TRABMER— Dear Mary had a little lamb, 
AN(d) AGRAMMer too; 
You only sent one Anagram, 
Vet the prize said two, 

O. PossUM—We do not believe that you are such 
A@ROBTIC as you imagine, and so accept the two 
Squares with pleasure. 
PEGGOTTY—We ha! just begun to whistle the ‘*Last 
Rose of Summer’ on looking at our Anagram stock 
when your last contribution arrived. Thanks. 
A. SOLVER—There seems to be Just one puzzle each 
week that takes the wiud out of Kenton’s sails. Keep 
atit. 
Quipa—Do not forget the solutions. A few each 
week on a postal card cheer us immensely, 
ODOACER— You are three Squares ahead of us now, 
but we are traiping and hope to gain a few laps on 
you soon, 
COMET —It is not off EN that we get so many in one 
batch, but we have .rocured a fresh Jot of pickle, and 
think your contributions will all be publi before 
they spoil. 

Nic O°’ DEemUs-—For three weeks we have Mngeres 
on the door-step waiting for the letter carrier to bring 
ua something from Nic. ‘The result has exceeded our 
most sanguine expecta ions; your Charades especially 
are very dear to our heart, 

RUTMVEN—We knew by the after-dinner-look of 
the envelope that there was something good inside. 
Accept our thanks, You shall hear from us soon. 

o. C. O. LA.—Your Right Angled Triangles were 
much needed to replenish vur stock, but we cannot im- 
ine where you scared up some ot the worus It is 
singular that we cannot remember more than nine- 
tenths of Webster's Unabridged, and so have to refer 
occasionally. 

FErrenpi—Uniless there is more frequent communi- 
cation between Gotham and this place, we sha'l put 
in atelephoue at our own expense, Which do you 
prefer — Bell's or Edison‘s ? 

Tom AscaT—Our friend O. C. O, LA., pertinently 
inquires, *‘when are we to have some of “tom A 
cat's’ MEWSINGS ?'’ We await your reply. 

MRS. NICKELBY—Mrs. Micawber being of French 

descent, remarked to us this A. M., * Sure I bope 

Mrs. Nickleby after sending you some more puzzles 

soun.*’ We second the motion, 

RANDOLPH—Strike off avother batch for us before 

the moon changes and we all get the Spring fever. 

AuswWers are aiso desirable. 

GIL BLas— 

We l-ng tor the voice that once warbled so sweetly, 

A fortnight my friend, we have missed you cul- 

pletely, 

So deeply iinmersed in affairs of the nation! 

What, have you already too much cerebration ? 4. 

PUZZLERS— Messrs. Kurt & Dibble (**Goose Quill i 

and “Comet,’*) Box 1575, San Franetsco, Cal.. wi 

Sphinx, a mopthi eer 

which we believe will be entirely devoted to nter 

. and vently receive 


yoursa t. We presume puzzles, and 
subscriptions will be particularly pleasing to the con- 
py We commend the enterprise hearuly. Give 
a 
A®XIOUS INQUIRERS — We omit OBSOLETE words ID 
this column, net becaase are *‘bard to 


because . ”? word is 
He rss mage oe gg Sheedy is used. 
and s Provincial is 4 
ich a word is used ha, | will 


U Dietionary 





What's SECOND—if anything, favor; 


as ‘gone into disuse.’ 
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— MARRIAGE. 
—_——_—_—_— 
is like a flaming light . 
Morrie a window on & summer's night ; 


of the air 
Inviting all the insects 

d singe their pretty winglets there; 
To comtnat are out batt heads against the ; i 


| Lee thatare in butt to get out again. 


THE EPIGRAM OF COMPLIMENT. 


were asked to name the list of those 
Je E. wielded the grand style in gm li. 
ment,1 think Ishould name Sidney h. 
It was he, you remember, who when a 
young lady, looking at some flowers in a 








emarked, “I fear that will never 
Baie tn perfection,” took her the hands 
and said, “Permit me to lead ection to the 


”» What would ae ene not od nowa- 

‘a to be able to sayan g sospontaneous 
day lo admirable as that! What would we not 
ive, too, if we could put ‘ther four such 
fines as those which Sidney ith wrote on 
the subject of Professor Atrey,the astronomer, 
and his beautifal wife? Keep in mind the 
avocation of the gentieman and the beauty of 
the lady, and you will be charmed with this:— 


“ alone has gained the double prize 
frnteh forced musictaus to divide the crown 
His works have raised & mortal to the skies, 
His marriage vows have drawn an angel 
down.” 


The allusion to the famous passage in a 
den’s Alexander’s Feast will of course be ob- 
served by everybody. 

Then, it you want someting to place beside 
that quatrain, take this couplet by Luttrell, 
which is better known by far than the lines 
just quoted, and comes down to us with the 
jnprimatur of the poet Rogers: 1 mean the 
distich upon Miss Tree, the singer, afterwards 
Mrs. Bradshaw, of whom Luttrell said: 


“Qn this Tree it a nightingale settles and 


ings, 
The Treo will return her as good as she brings.” 


Or take those equally well-known lines of 
Lord Erskine, addressed to Lady Payne one 
day after he had been complaining of illness 
at her house: 


“’'Tis true I’m ill, but I need not complain, 
For he never knew pleasure that never knew 
Payne.” 

The latter perhaps, is just the least bit ob- 
vious; but the former is—what Rogers called 
it—'"qutte @ little fairy tale.” 

A very happy compliment in the form of a 
pun upon & name, Was perpetrated by James 
Smith in reference to Maria Edgeworth, whose 
highly-improving narratives are not, to be 
sure, so popular as they were once upon a 
time. Smith wrote of her: 


“We every-day bards may ‘Anonymous’ sign; 

That retuge, Miss Edgeworth, can never be 
thine. 

Thy writings, where satire and moral unite, 

Must bring forth the name of their author to 
light. 

Good and bad join in telling the source of 
the'r birth, 

The bad own their edge,and the good own 
their worth.” 


lam not aware that the writer of this epi- 
gram gotanything in return for his neat say- 
ing, but we know that he did eo in the cage of 
his lineson Mr. Strahan the King’s Printer. 
These line ran as follows: 


“Your lower limbs seemed far from stout 
When last lsaw you walk, 

The cause I presently found out, 
When you began to talk. 


The power that props the body’s length, 
In due proportion spread, 

In you meunts upwards, and thestrength 
All settles in the head.”’ 


Strahan was so delighted with the lines that 
he immediately made @ codicil] to his will, be- 
qGueathing Smith the sum of three hundred 
pounds. itis doubtful, I should sa , whether 
any lilerary effort was ever so admirably re- 
munerated, 

It was to be expected that we should find in 
the works of Moore—the bright and the viva- 
clons—tastances, and particularly happy ones 
of the epigram of compliment. Moore lived 
in an atnosohere of such things, and had the 
ability at once to conceive and execute them. 
A venuine wit, if there ever was one, he nad 
just the requisite facility and felicity oi verse, 
and could turn @ quatrain more artistically 
than almost any other poet of his day. The 
following is worth quoting becanse it recalls 
epigrams very much the seamein point by at 
least two earlier writers. For example, moore 
wrote in these terma: 


“ON a LADY. ' 
With womer and apples both Paris and Adam 
Mate mischief enough in their day ; 
God be praised that the fate of mankind, my 
dear madam, 
Depends not on us the same way. 


For weak as lam with temptation to grapple, 
fhe world would have doubly to rue thee ; 
Like Adam, I'd gladly take from thee the ap- 


ple, 
Like Paris, at once give it to thee.”’ 


Robert Fergusson, one of the melancholy 
Sroup of “inheritors of unfulfilled renown,” 
nad already written before Moore, “on being 
asked which of the Three Sisters was most 
beautiful :” 


“When Paris gave his voice in Ida’s grove, 
For the resistless Venus, Queen of Love, 

[was no great task Lo pass a Judgment bere, 
W hen she alone was exquisiteiy fair. 


But ae what could his ablest judgment 
ach, 
When wisdom, power and beauty reign in 
each ? 
The youth nonplussed, behooved to join with 
n 


And wish the apple had been cut in three.” 


Of course the idea here is not quite identical 
Men that of Moore; but botb writers use the 
oe of Paris and the apple to give distinc 
ato their clever rhymes. And 80 does Al- 
~~ Ramsey in a qnatrain written probably 
efore Ferynsson was born—this was “(On re- 
ceiving an Orange trom a Lady :” 


mn Ow, Priam’s son, thou may st be mute, 
rT. 1 can biithely boast with thee ; 
— U the fuirest gave the fruit, 

be fairest gave the fruit to me.” 


This, however, is rather elegant h perbole 
peo wit Let us take something which is truly 
on eTammatic in its nature. t us take, for 
weanna the tour lines which Dr. Wolcot 
ho hed bo wie nightcap, wh'ch had been lent 

?180 " 
Was nearly ion t fire in a candle an 
bee nightcap again, my good lord, I 
For! wish not to keep ita minute ; 
ts 





Whet belongs to @ Nelson, wherever there's 
Is sure to be instantly in‘it.”’ 


Take, again, Lord 
Trey of in: Heed. hey are Lor ay ttletom 
ab ly. He - him, and not unreason- 


_.W ben I was young and debonnatre, 
The brownest n ph to me was fair ; 
But now I’m old and wiser wn, 
The fairest nymph to me is Brown.” 


= gies wrote of Henrietta, Countess of Sutf- 


“Mer wit and beauty for a court were made, 
But truth and goodness fit ber for a shade.” 


— ~ ape excellent example of elegant hyper- 


I must not, however, pass over Burns, who, 
amidst much in the way of epigram that was 
both ravage and brutal, wrote a good dea! that 
was both polished and good tempered. To a 
priaclpina of “iberty and eauaiity,* be ht 

an uality,” he ad- 
Rressedi the following. : om 4 


“How liberty ! girl, can it by thee be named? 

Equality, too, hussey ! art not ashamed? 

Free and equal, indeed, while mankind thou 
enchained 

And over their hearts as adepot thou reigned!” 


Grxins of Gold. 


Do not betray the confidence of any one. 
This world is the infant school ot the soul. 
Be rigid to yourself and gentle to others. 


He who knows the road can ride at a full 
trot. 


One hour of justice is worth seventy years 
of prayer. 


Let your word be your bend. Good credit 
is a fortune to begin with. 


The silent eye is often a more powerful 
conqueror than the noisy tongue. 


To abstain from a sma) thing is more 
difficult than to undertake a great oue. 


Never enter the room noisily, never fail 
to close the door after you, and never siain it. 


An avaricious man is like a sandy desert 
—sucking in all the rain, and giving back no 
truit. 


There is no one else who has the power 
to be 80 mach your friend or your enemy as 
yourself, 


The memory of a beloved mother becomes 
the shadow of all our acts—goes before or 
comes after. 


Time is what we want most, but use 
worst, and for which we must account when 
time is no more. 


Every eflect has its cause, and every man 
must reap as hesows. To thrive or sulfer is 
his actual desert. 

If truthful, 


Never fail to tell the truth. 
ou get your reward. You will get your pun- 
shment it you deceive. 


Never enter a room filled with people 
without making a slight bow to the general 
company when first entering. 


If we wish our children to revere high 
things—things simple, pure, lovely, and of 
good report—we must set them the example. 


We should enjoy our fortune as we do 
our health—enjoy it when good, be patient 
when itis bad, and never apply violent reme- 
dies exceptin an extreme necessity. 


As the western clouds are tinged with 
gold even after the sun is lost to view, so does 
the memory of a kind act bring a smile to the 
tace when its anthor may be forgotten. 


The hard strata of circumstances through 
which one’s life rill must filter and force its 
way may make it purer and clearer, just as 
all bard strata are the filtering stones of wa- 
ter. 


Be assured that there is nothing more 
tractable than the human mind. You need 
but will and it is done, it isset rignt—ts, on 
the contrary, you need but nod over the work, 
and it is rained. 


He who calls in the aid of an equal under. 
standing doubles his own; and he who prof. 
its by 4 superior understanding raises his 

owers toa level witb the height of Lhe super- 
or understanding he unites with. 


They who tread life's pathway ever bear 
ing on their faces an expression of cheerful- 
ness are radiant ministers of good to man- 
kind. They scatter sunshine on ali they meet; 
depression and gloom fade away in their 
presence. 

Silent, patient, continuous labor does more 
than noisy talk or vain boasting. Silent labor 
accomplishes and makes visible sometning 
that is enduring , while idle talk, like the bab- 
pling of a shallow brook, evinces more noise 
than strength. 

One who is injured ought not to return 
the injury, a+ the multitude think ; foron no 
account Can it be right to do an injustice. 
Therefore, itis not right to return an tnjury 
or todo evil to any man, however we may 
have suffered from him. 


When you bear an evil story of one you 
kaow to be good, discredit it, and fay 80. 
Grapes are not gathered from thisties ; net- 
ther do thistles grow on & grape vine The 
fruit tells you from what tree it came, but you 
also know what fruit 4 tree is likely to bear. 


The greatest man is he who chooses the 
right with invincible resolution; who resists 
the soreat temptation from within and from 
without; who bears tbe heaviest burdens 
cheertully ; who ts calmest In storms, and most 
feariess under menaces and frowns ; whose re 
Mance on truth. on virtue, on Providence, 1s 
most unfaltering. . ; 

Never let a lie go to seed in your sou's 
If you should happen to be tempted into tell- 
ing @ falsehood, let it be pincked out by ® 
proper confession of your fault as q nickiy as 

sible. Piuck it out and cast iit from you, 
or of the noxious weeds that find root in the 
garden of the soul, none go to _ weed move 
uickly, or multipiy more rapidly, than does 


‘uleehood. 











are one hundred and eighty-five 
tee Indlans yet left in the United States. 
—— 


estimates that there were 
«Se WNnared persons murdered in 
that State last year. Twelve men were exe- 
cuted. “ 





yr" Boston girl wears mbbings during 
severe weather. 


We would rather trust a vivacious womaa 
than a vain one. 


Cricket is the favorite pastime of the girls 
ina Southot England school. 


He sued for her hand before marriage, 
and her band sewed for bim after. 


An advertising jeweller compares the 
“water” of his diamonds to “widows' tears." 


An Indiana man was divorced from one 
and married to another within an 


‘‘Ma, why are ladies called ‘mum?’ ’’— 
“Whyt—why, because they talk so little, of 
course!” 


Queen Victoria, it is rumored. bas ex- 
gman a strong wish to see Canada, and the 

rince of Wales 1s encour*ging her to visit 
both that country and the United States. 


An ugly young lady is alwavs anxious to 
marry, and younw gentiemen are seldom anx- 
fous to marry ber. This is resultant of two 
mechanical powers, the tuciined plain, and 
leave her. 


‘*There are too many women in the world 
sixty thousand more women than men in 
Massachusetts,” growled the husband, “That 
ig the ‘survival of the fittest,’ my dear ,"’ re- 
plied the wife. 


Rebecca at the well wore a nose-ring— 
not ear-rings. ‘I put the wag upon her nose 
and bracelets upon ber hands,"’ the Hebrew 
reais, though the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
have an incorrect rendering. 


Of course no woman ever did such a 
taipg, but supposing vow, for the sake ot 
argument, as it were, that a woman was to go 
to church for the purpose of showing off her 
new sacque, would it be sac religious, so to 
speak? 

Correspondence cards now have fairylike 
Japanese fans in blueand sliver and coral and 

old embossed in the corner, others have odd 
ittle ornaments tn the same colors and metals 
making a bright spot in the right hand upper 
corner. 


Mrs. M. C. Williams has succeeded her 
Jate husband as presidentof the State National 
Bank of Kaleigh, North Carolina—the first 
instance we believe, in the United States, 
where a lady has assumed direction of a bank 
ing Institation. 


A young, attractive and fashionable lady 
of good connections in Lowell, and formerly 
a schoo! teacher there, is reputed to have fled 
the city to escape arrest tor forging ber 
wotber’s name on notes with which to pro 
cure fine apparel, &c. 


Bloomington, Illinois, has a female Super 
intendent of the Schools. Uasader this lady's 
Management the scnool work bas greatly im- 

reved, parents have taken a new and atrong 
nterest inp it, and the percentage of tardiness 
has during the past year decreased amuzingby. 


In England the royal bounty rewards the 
woman who gives birth to three children at 
once, and the same mark of approe ln be- 
stowed in China, with this modification, how- 
ever, that in thelatter country all the children 
must be males—a provision probubly due to 
the prejudice of the Chinese against yiris. 


The King of Siam has a body suard of 
femaie warriors. It is composed of 400 girls, 
chosen from among the strongest and most 
bandsome of all the ladies in theland. Alt the 
age of thirteen they enter the service and re 
main in it until they are twenty-five, when 
they pass into the reserve. Their weapon is 
the Jance, 


A crazy woman wandered intoSan Fran. 
cisco tour years ago. he said that «he had 
walked acroas the continent, and gave various 
histories of herself. Investigation showed 
that she nad really made the Journey on foot. 
Sbe was put into an insane asylum. Lately 
“he was sought out by @ pephew who had siow 
Ivy traced her movement=. She proved to be 
Mrs. Kahman oft 8t. Louta, and the owner of 
an estate wor tb §130, UOv, 





Deadwood must be «a nice paradise for a 
school teacher. A certain wornan waltzed in- 
to a public achool there recentiv with @ pistol 
in one band anda cownhidein the other, seek- 
ing revenge lor tae expulsion of her boy from 
the echool Luckil. for the teacher, the woman 
knew se much abont firearms asa cat kuows 
about Sunday,and while shewas trying to pull 
the trigger of the cowhide, she was disarined 
and ejected, and she is now taking lessons in 
shooting. 

EE 


A general revival of business is reported 
in the Ohio tron regions, and manufacturers 
are overwhelmed with orders at advanced 
prices 
‘ —E 


Coral and diamonds are now all the fash 
fon in Vienna since the Empress appeared at 
the Indusetriellen ball with this combination 
for tne Arst time, 

——— 


There are 250000 thousand Indians in 
the United States and Alaska, and of that 
number wore than half wear ciothes like 
white men, with the exception of false teeth 

ae 


The Milwaukee (Wis ) Bre repgrts that 
the announcement of new buildings tor the 
preeent season are coring in 40 fast that the 
papers donot get tius enough to dweilon the 
details before Luetr uttention is called to the 


next. 
—_—_ 


The steamship Great Eastern is something 
of ap elephant on the bands of the company 
that owns {it she is lying idle, anc’ as her 
engines are out of date, there te little chance 
of iv ing employgwenttor her. It would eoet 
2) 00 (0 DL her with proper enginery. 

—_—_ 


A traveling salesman for a Chicago firm 
esetablixned « store of hisownat Berlin Heltwht« 
Obio, and jeti it in echarye of ble wi'e anda 
Clerk. On returning from a log trip he tound 
that the clerk had sold all tbe goous and fed 
with the money. On turther to vestigation he 
learned that the clerk hed taken his wile, loo. 

oe 


Tn France, recently, « railroad company 
was condemned to pay three bundred francs 
for baving del» yea a funeral. A gentieman 
left Parisfor Motigny with tne body of his 
mother-in jaw. On reacuing his destination it 
was found Lnat the baggage car containing the 
corpee bad been switched off at the wrong 
station, and there was a delay of obsequics 
for twenty-four hours. 














“Letters of Credit’’—Cr. 

‘Ways that are dark’ —Tunnels. 

“A letter righter’ —The proof reader. 

‘Spiritual comfort’ —A glass of whisky. 

7 The original backbiter was no doubt the 
ea. 


**Matches nest time’’—Striking them 
on the clock. aga! 6 


Jonah was the first conundrum—The 
whale gave him up 

When Chinamen play billiards they never 
use theirown queues. 

Among would-be gentry the boots and 
bates are frequently the only things polished. 


The coac elopement story from Con- 
pootout istrue. There is a stable foundajion 
or 


So much is said about the poor mule that 
it is certainly only natural it should kick 
against it. 


Chambers, the pugilist is said to be au 
Jatt as @ barkeeper, but Clark does not like 
his punches. 


‘Cream color,’’ which is a popular shade, 
varies asin the milk trade froma beautiful 
biue to yellow. 


With reference to peaceful or hostile meas- 


ures if you point your finger at a goat, he may 
give yous butt, 


Mrs. Moore, the ‘Sweet Singer of Michi- 
an,” claims to be descended trom the poet 
oore on the husband's side, 


As an item of fashion news, it may be 
mentioned that fce cut diagonally will con- 
tinue asa fringe for mint-juleps tne present 
season. 


When the farmer’s wife wanta to know 
what they are going to do with the cream left 
over from the butter-making, he simply says, 
“Uh, cheese it !"’ 


George Washington never did tell a lie, 
but he often used to say he was afraid he 
wonld bave done so, bad be gone to Delaware 
and raised peaches, 


His name was Jacob, and somebody put 
his eye in mourning for views expressed. His 
Bibifcal friends, however, al) say it reminds 
them very much of Jacob's Well, 


An Englishman recently carried eleven 
thousand pounds through this city without 
any assistance whatever, It was in hts pocket 
in the sbape of a banker's draft. 


The character of & cause depends upon 
how you look at it. A burglar caught in a 
bank, explains that bis principal object there 
Was Lhe Interest of the establishment, 


A young lady over the river thinks it’s 
better to have the gas-jet turned low Sunday 
night when her beau'’s there. She wisely be- 
lieves that one “flame” in the room is enough 
ala time. 


The worst thing about a band of serenad- 
ers warbling, ‘Wake, Laly Wake,” is that the 
old man generally monopolizes the waking 
business, and becomes frantic Ull he gets the 
ehot gun. 


It requires rare presence of mind for a 
young man, while walking with his girl, to 
havea paewnbroker nod to him, and then ex- 
plain to b's Companion that the-party ts an 
eminent Western judge. 


If you catch a darkey lifting the shests 
off the fence where they have been placed to 
dry, allow bimtoexplain. In nine cases out 
Otten you will find he waa merely moving 
them to se6 if the fence didn't need white. 
washing. 


None of the ancient tongues furnishes 
anything whatever in the way of an energetic, 
soll oath. Considering, however, that with 
the sbirt« they wore, bat'ons bad no chance to 
get lost, there really was no need or fleld for 
~wealrinyg 


Job had aome million of boils, and stood 
then bravely. If he bad to listen to “Pina- 
fore,” however, trom morning till night, with 
pistoie and Other mean* of redress within 
reach, yetnot daring lo use them, bis charac- 
ter for patience would badly stand so high as 
it «loens 


Scientists have never yet tried to explain 
why itisthat when a woman getaa new sult, 
she wears itin the most public promenade ; 
willie # man under similar circumstances 
either seeks the back streets or wishes it 
would continue night until the creases left the 
breeches at least. 


It is now said they have invented table- 
ware that will! not break If true, sach an in. 
vention should never become popoiar. When 
Atoan gels road at bis wife and wanta to cool 
hi, feelings by smashing the breakfast dishes, 
what satisfaction has ile for bim if the cussed 
things wontdolt ? 


A connoiseeur in eating, living at an up- 
town boarding house, claimed to know the 
particular steer the roast then on the table 
wae trom. aod the next morning at breakfast 
fescrtled tbe beelsteak waa sole-leather from 
the same animal This would seem to be car- 
rying matters too far. 


If boys show a natural liking for ecaling 
fences and cittobing trera,do not break them 
of the babtt In the married days to come 
this accom pliishtneat may be of [nestimable 
value to them 19 escaping matrimonial cos- 
flicts by quietiy cliubtog up the back-shbed at 
mihinight and getting in thesecond atory win 
dow. 


Writing masters are continually insisting 
upon the valine of neat penmanship in the af 
taire of iife. The fallacy of thia ia ehown, how. 
ever, by the dillereut reception accorded by 
A bank Cashier to a series of bieroglyphics pur 
porting to be the signature of one of those 
demi-gods Known a4 bankers, 

ES 
The consumption of rubher by our manu 


faciurers conti nes as large a+ ever, the im- 
ports amonnuting te abeut 12,000 po pda per 


aunum chiefly trom south America. The price 
ranges froin Blo W Cents per pound. 
——— 


Fxro-Ure TO DRarts WHEW Heatep, and sud- 
den changes in the temperatare of the atmos 
phere, are proiifac sources of severe Colds, 
from which many c'ses of Infammation of 
the lungs, Pleurtsy, Asthwa, and otner Pul- 
monary Affections are developed. Should you 
unfortunately contract a Cold, resort at once 
to Dr. Jayne's Expectorant, a remedy that 
will not only promptly cure Coug be and Coids, 
but will relieve and strengthen the Pulmon- 
ary and Bronchial Organs, and remove ali 
dangerous sym ptonis. 
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ARIETY seems to be the key note whieh 
gives us the tone of Fashion's caprices 
for the Spring, forit is chiefly sug 
gestive of the predominance of com- 

Dination in everything, which extends 
ite influence over materials as we)! as colors, 
the use of which calls forth the exercise 
of the most artistic skill and taste to 
achieve the desired effect witha result which 
is novel, yet harmonious in ali ite detail*. 
This wide field of variety which fashion has 
80 liberally opened for the @election of all 
the accessories of dress, has broken down the 
barriers which formerly defined the limite of 
each season's fashions, and individuality was 
into a despotic unity of style regard. 
less of the influence of form and feature, boto 
of which now can find the happiest expression 
that individual taste can exercise or prefer, 
and yet remain within the precincts of Fash. 
fon'’s domain. 

This rich variety of design aad material is 
not only visible in all dress fabrics, but in the 
various departments of millinery, and instea! 
of one shape leading the popniar patronage, 
and one style of trimming absorbing the gen- 
eral preferenc*, every bonnet has some espe. 
ctal feature which makes them all attractive, 
by which eaeh one attains its own «pecial pop 
ularity to the exclusion of none, while in 
trimmings there is the same diversity of at- 
tractions, and the popularity is shared alike 
by flowers, feathers, lace and ribbons. Such 
variety euggests the t'lea that Fashion has 
eacrificed, for this season at least, her own ca 
prices, whiciars generally exclusive to the 
caprices of her votaries, which are as diverse- 
as they are unlimited. 

The “openings,” or displays of fresh attrac- 
tions follow each other so rapidly now, the 
perplexing questions of dress, or “what to 
buy.” are perplexing only by the embarras de 
richesses, in materials which surround one on 
all sides. 

Conspicuous among the many openings of 
the season i« the one recentiy given at the 
Grand Depot, tts success being one of many 
others, confirmiag the fact that tue Grand De.- 
pot has become an institation which Ph ladel- 
phia can not dispense with;and as each sea- 
eon increases ite merits and advantages, it 
creates also a keener appreciation of thein, 
The recent opening was devoted more espe- 
cially to bonnets and wraps, #0 I will give my 
readers a sketch of these, and leave other at. 
tractions for a later description. 

Among the many which elicited general ad. 
miration wa« avery distinguished bonnet of 
Leghorn, im ported from M'lle. Geogette. The 
wider brim was cuton the edge in “walls of 
Troy," and slightly depressed in front and 
rolled at the sides. A facing of corn col- 
ored satin was covered by a pleating of Breton 
lace. A large rosette of corn colored satin on 
one side of the crown concealed the fasten 
ing ofalarge white ostrich Mercutio plume 
which drooped over the crown and brim, wide 
strings of corn-colored satin. 

Another Leghorn bonnet was decidedly 
unique in shape, having & large crown and 
wide brim divided in front, eacn being turned 


back towards the crown, @ shirring of straw. 
colored silk formed the faciug. A band of 
satin the saine shade encireled the crown, on 
one elie of which was acluster of straw color 
and white ostrich tips; on the other, a halt 


wreath of Jacqueminot buds. 
Another distinguished bonnet was of whitie 


chip witha large crown, an ' wide brim tn 
dented in front, and taced with corn-colored 
silk and a band of gendarme blue silk. A ow 


ot gold lace edged the outside of the brim ; 
a large Alsatian bow of corn colored satin 
held in placea full ostiich feather of the same 
abade with willow tips of gendarme hluc;a 
handsome Genoise gilt buckle ornamented the 
other side. 

The Shepherdess. or gipsv shape, had many 
charming illustrations, among which was one 
of white chip faced with biue satin: three 
large bows of blue gros grain ribbon sur- 
mounted the brim, from which extended a full 
cluster of tea roses and buds without follage. 
Another one of similar shape, was faced with 
ashirring of while satin ; @ cluster of white 
satin loops beld a white ostrich tip, from 
which drooped a halt wreath of pink roses 
and ivy leaver. 

A Directol:e shape in white chip wes faced 
with a pleating of Breton lace; a large Aisa- 
tian bow uf blue ribbon on top mingled witb 
a full quilling of Breton lace, which was 
brought over the crown to the back, where it 
surrounded u large c uster of pink roses and 
white verbena. 

A very effective bonnet of reed straw with 
ehip brim, was trimmed with loops of gen- 
darme blue sain ribvon and a cluster of large 
yellow poppies leaves and buds. In the tnaide 
was a stirring of biue satin, and blue band 
with yellow satin rosette A white chip with 
betm turned up on one side was faced with 
garnet velvet. A double pleating of Breton 
lace, and aroll of garnet satin encircied the 
crown with white ostrich tips on one side. 

Among the many distinguished black lace 
bonnets was one of Virot'’s much adm'tred de- 
signa in the emall capote shape. The brim 
was bound with a w'de jet galloon and trim 
med with several pleatings of biack thread 
lace. The crown was embroidered in jet and 
croseed by a scarf of lace embroidered in jet 
and e'ged each side with full pleatings of 
thread lace. A large jet ornamenton the up- 
per part of the crown fastened an Aisatian 
bew of black satin ribbon and a Prince of 
Wales cluster of biack tips. 

A very comme faut design from this (de 





partment, was a black lace Marie Stuart shape 
with the edge and crown embroidered in jet, 
the trimming consisting of black satin 
bon, feathers and lace very gracefully 
ranged. 

Another, from the same source, was of black 
lace with a wide brim dented in scallops and 
bound with jet. A full cascade of black and 
white Breton lace encircled the crown, and on 
the otber a biack and white willow feather. 

An admired addition to the variety of shapes 
wasa white chip coronet, faced with garnet 
velvet. An India mall scarf, edged with pleat- 
ings of Breton lace was iaid in soft folds 
around the crown and forme strings, on one 
side of the front was a white marabout feather 
holding a bright-bhued humming bird and 
white aigrette. 

An odd shape was of white chip cut up in 
the back and the space filled in with pink rose 
bude and leaves with a quilling of Breton 
Jace, a large blue Alsatian bow in front witha 
Rhine Stone in the centre. 

A Tuscan Beefeater shape was trimmed with 
a straw-color facing, straw colored strings 
passed through the large square crown aod a 
cluster of large white chrysanthemum , leaves 
and heather on top. 

Among the mourning bonnets was a stylish 
turban design with a soft crown of gros grain 
sif and shirred front. Loops of black ribbon 
on one side and on the othera large bouquet 
of black currants and poppies, with jet cen- 
tres. 

There was alsoacharming variety of bon- 
nets of more simple design and trimming in 
which some of the lovely new ribbons tormed 
the leadiag trimming combined with a cluster 
of flowers, the prices of which placed them 
within the reach of the most economically in- 
clined. 

Breton lace was a conspicuous feature of 
the more dressy style combined with a cluster 
of Jarge fall blown roses or chrysantbemums. 
both without leaves. 

A lovely bonnet for a little girl, was a small 
close cap shape, in white chip, the c.own com- 
posed of blue torget-me-nots, in the centre of 
which*was a rosette of blue satin ribboh. 

Although the season for round hats has 
scarcely been inaugurated, I saw a number 
of. stylish designs, one of which was the Edin- 
burgh shape resembling the turban, with 
round crown, and rolling brim, faced with 
pipings of biack satin and velvet. A scarf of 
black satin surrounded the crown, and sey- 
eral full ostrich tips fastened far back on the 
left side drooped over the back. An English 
Derby of drab straw was trimmed with a 
double scarf of drab satin and peach-blossom 
satin, with steel ornaments holding a gray 
pheasant's breast. * 

Leaving the many attractions of bonnets, 
flowers, and feathers, we will discuss some of 
the manifold attractions of spring wraps, 
which in gracefulness of shape and atyle of 
trimming excel the designs of past seasons, 
The most prominent shape, and one which has 
an adaptability to all figures, is the scarf-shape 
mantle; a seam in the centre of tue back 
make it filin tothe figure with a slight carve. 
The square back is rounded upslightly, so as 
droop a little on the sides; lt ‘alis over the 
arm more than the fiCchu, and terminates in 
front in long, square, or pointed ends, and is 
closed or open at the throat. 

Among the immense collection of spring 
wraps displaved by Mr. Wanamaker, were 
chotce varieties of the searf mantelet, the 
fichu, the dolman, the Loul# XV coa!, and the 
round mantiila. The following were e*pe- 
Claltly notab'e for their stylish and gracetul 
shape, Aad richness of trimming. A martelet 


of heavy corded silk with the scart back curved 
upon the etge, so as to droop tna slight point 
on eacn side, Che trimening consisted of 
double rows of lace pleatings witha wile jet 
passemeuterie between and acrimped tringe 
on treedge. A stoall pointed hood was stmu- 
‘ated by pleatings of lace and «a jet pendant 


passementerie wilh satin bows. 

An exquisite little mantle of gros grain silk 
of asimtiar shape, with long, pointed ends in 
front, had @& shell triuming of black lace, 
forminy asquare panelin the back, mingled 
witha jet passementerie with ball pendants. 

A sinpall round cape was composed of a 
fousdation of net, covered with close rows of 
jel passementerte crossed with bands of pa»- 
sementeriein perpendicular rows, terminat- 
ing in satin loops; avery wide crimped silk 
and cheniile fringe edged the cape, extending 
its depth tothe watat. 

A large mantie of stlk cut square in the back 
with peplum points on the sides, had square 
sleeves formed by the back pleces;a full ja 
bot of lace trimmed the fronts and pleatings 
of lace, jet passementerie and tringe the back. 
Another mantie, also of a large shape, was cut 
in the b@ck, in the round shawl shape; the 
fronts were douvle, the upper parts, tieing to- 
gether in the fichu style; the trimming was a 
handsome combination of moss fringe and 
jet passementerie. 

1 may aiso mention as especially attractive 
a variety of shawl-shaped fichus, of silk and 
sicilienne, and mexicatne grenadine, with 
pointed fronts to tle Logether ; these are em- 
broidered in floss and silk, and edged with 
fringe, or trimmed with lace pleatings or 
fringe, and will prove very desirabie and pop- 
ular for light summer wraps, the prices vary- 
ing from $10 up to $18. 

In contrast to these manties are the: Louis 
XV coat of heavy gros grain silk. One which 
1 noted was trimmed down the front with 
pleatings of French lace outlining a vest; the 
pleatings extended op each side of the back 
to the waist line, the s ce between being 
filled up with pleatings; a heavy chenille and 
tape fringe edged the coat under the lace. 

Another one equally effective was cut in 
tront to show a vest of black satin aud moire 
striped pekin embroidered with jetand silk ; 
the cuffs, collar, pockets and revers were of 
the same material asthe vest. Mr. Wanama- 


ker has made these coats a special feature of 
his display of spring wraps, and bas them in 
@ grade of sizes varying from & inches up to 
4 inches of the bust measurement; and an 
equally wide grade is established in the prices 
which vary in silk from $18 up to $0, and in 
cashmere beginning at §7and running up to 
$25, which opens a wide field of selection of a 
quality, shape, and price to meet all demands. 

The parasols are conspicuously different 
irom the styles familiar to us for many sea- 
sons, and are very elaborate in the variety of 
materials employed in the handles as well as 
covers; the sticks are of cherry wood, bam- 
boo, and other light-colored woods; the tops 
are cut short and blunt like the Japanese par- 
asols; sixteen gilded ribs are used in the 
frames, and are placed outside of the lining ; 
the handies terminate ina carved head, rep- 
resenting a swan's head, or golden pheasant, 
a rabbit, acat, andthe pug already familiar 
on the parasols of last summer. The most 
popular coversare of striped pekin, or plain 
satin for dress parasols; among the popular 
colors are old gold and biack, garnet, and two 
shades of blue; the polka dots are used for 
sun umbrellas, and for more dressy occasions 
the covers are of shaded siik, with an elabor- 
ate embroidery in shaded silks, outlined with 
gold thread, and a wide lace flounce on the 
edge. A parasol of this description shaded 
from a centre of dark blue to a light blue bor- 
der; in the embroidery were shades of pale 
pink garnet, olive, old gold, and blue out- 
lined with gold thread. A Spanishlace flounce 
trimmed theedge. The prices for sun um- 
brellas vary from $1.50 up tog5, and for para. 
sols up to $13. 

Dress trimmings are among the most im- 
portant features of spring coatumes, more es- 
pectaily under the present rule of Fashion, 
which wakes the trimming of a dress its prom.- 
inent attraction. To meet these require- 
mencs, lace, fringe, passementerie, elaborate 
with jet, or without, and exquisitely tinted, 
enameled, cut and painted buttens are dis 
played in exquisite variety this spring by our 
leading houses, prominent among which is 
the far famed “Bee Hive” of Messrs. Partridge 
& Richardson, who bave an unusually large 
assortment of trimmings of every descrip. 
tion suitabie for costumes of silk, woolen and 
wash materials, and at prices which meet the 
demands of the most economical, and those 
who can indulge their taste without limit. 
Their assortment of fringes are erpecially no- 
table,among which are the varied styles of 
crimped and pressed tape fringes, chenille, 
silk, and those whicn &re combined with jet 
to correspond with the jet passementerie so 
popular in spring wraps, of which they bave 
a choiceassortment. Their variety of buttons 
isalso worthy of inspection,and comprises all 
the styles in vogue, among which the enamel, 
painted and tinted pearl are very ¢ ffective 
To enable residents out of town to take ad- 
vantage of their admirable assortment, they 
have established an order department through 
which they can fulfil any orders by mail. 

ee 


The shop in New Marlboro’, where Elihu 
Burritt began to be the learned blacksmith, 
is atill stancding. 

a emo 

Prince Napoleon is described as ‘‘a young 
fe'low, in the first blush of joyous youth, and 
evidently just bubbling over with pleasure- 
able excitement at the thought of going to the 
war. 

———E 

Colonel Price, eighty years old. and 
blind, is the most active temperance reformer 
in Indiana. He became so excited recently 
while making a speech, that he was prostrated 
bv an attack of heart disease, which nearly 
killed him. 





At Mayence, lately, a tamily vault was 
broken into the night after the dogs at the 
nearest house had been poisoned. An orna- 
nent of brilliants, buried twenty years ago 
with a bride, wasthe bait. The thieves were 
disturbed, and didn’t get the plunder. 

— 


The English government is sending out a 
host of inexperienced army surgeons to South 
Africa, Just as we sent them ont during the re 
bellion. Many an honest fellow wno walks on 
crutches to day had @ jeg racked off by some 
learner when it might have been saved. 





The bricks on which the pyramids of Eeypt 
are built contain abundant remaltins of animal 
and a \ife, perfect'v preserved, ana 
throw light upou the civil'zation of ancient 
Egypt. Piauis, grain, shelis, fishes, e'e, are 
so well preserved that there is no difficulty 
whatever in identifying them. 


—_——— 

The late Mrs. Julia Cameron, the clever 
Englishwoman, was extremely plain, as well 
as original, but she greatly admired beauty. 
Her bouce was mana by pretty servants. 
and to her tntense delight, a visitor of hers 
once fell in love with a graceful cook (who 
used to dust the flourfrom her arms that she 
might meet her suitor in the iibrary) and 
married ber. 

a —— Oo ee 
A Distinguished Member of Congress. 


“Hon, Wm. D. Kelley, who had saffered for years 
from Chronic Catarrh, accompanied by an almost 
dally effusion of blood, was induved to try **Com- 
pound Oxygen’’ for relief. and the benefit received 
Was so great thatin a le‘ter to the undersigned he 
says: ‘You are authorized to give any degree of pub- 
licity to iny essertion that the ase of your gas at in- 
tervals hasso far restored my health that L am not 
conscious of having discharged any blood for more 
than a year, and that my cough, the severity of 
which made me a frequent object of sympathy, has 
disappeared My experience ander your trestment 
has convinced me that no future di«pensatory will be 
complete that does not embrace the administration, 
by inhalation or otherwise, of your agent, or its 
equivalent, to those who, from their vocation or 
other causes. are. as | was, unable to assimilate 
enough of some vitalelement to maintain their sys- 
tem in healthful vigor. Thanking you for. renewed 
health, strength, and the hope of years of comforta- 
bie life, I remain your grateful friend.** Our > * frea- 
tise on Compeund Oxygen, its Nature, Mode of Ac- 
tion and Resalts,’* sent free. Address Drs. Star- 
KBYS PALEy, 1113 Girard Strest, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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The of fitting up anew royal 
yous Os re for the bridal trip of tee Doe 
an uchess a about 
hundred thousand ¢ollare = bes 

Henry James, Jr., the novel in 
ot Hon James, of (hs vee 
writer of repute, but the fame of the son has 


far eclipsed that of the father. 


Pope Leo XIII. has ordered the private 
chamberlains of the Vatican to leave off the 
ys ce stumes O° the sixtenth century 
and to adopt one more modern. 


Gen. Lafegette introduced the 
bad f ”" into t co ri revolu- 
tion, and it was ‘aret played by the omteaean 
tioned with him on the Hudson river. 


That story abeut John E Skinner, a New 
Haven printer, having $750,000 left him s 
West Indian, in remembrance ofa k 
showed the latter long ago, was a hoax. 


Lyman Seeley, one of the veterans of the 
war of 1812 receives $8 a month as 
keeper at Middleborough, Schoharie Co., N, Y, 
The old gentleman is highly esteemed and 
wants for naught. 


C. M. Hovey has arrived in London, car. 
rying with him some of his remarkable 
in new camellias. A box of flowers cut in New 
England were opened in London an‘ found 
in exceilen' condition. 

A Georgia paper reports that on Soutb- 
bound trains two-thirds of the pespenetys 1p 
most instances are people of the No visit 
ing the “Sunny South”—some on business,bat 
the majority pleasure seekers. 


In the town ot Weston, Conn.,* resides 
unquestionably the oldest married couple in 
New England, and probably the oldest in this 
country, Mr. Zalmon Sturgis, aged nearly #, 
and Ann, bis wife, in her 9th year. 


RHEUMATI8M comes from inactive Kidneys. Hop 
Bitters pever fails tocureit. Read adv't. 


Mayfairsays: ‘I am credibly informed 
that the absence of Prince Leopold from bis 
brother’s nuptials was owing less toa slight 
knee sprain than to a violent objection to 
celebration of the marriagein Lent.” 


The St. Louis Kennel Club has bought 
the English pointer Faust, having paid $1 500 
for the animal, one of the largest prices fors 

inter on record. Faust @ magnificent 
iverand white pointer, pepeeeees immense 
power and bone, and he is beautifully put to- 
getber from head to stern. 


oa 





Kverything Goes Wrong 

Inthe bodily mechanism when the liver gets out of 
order. Constipation, dyspepsia, contamination of 
the blood. imperfect assimilation, are certain to ea- 
sue. Butitis easy to prevent these consequences, 
and remove their cause, by a course of Hostetter's 
“tomach Bitters, which stimulates the biliary orgaa 
and regulates its action. The direct result is a disap- 
pearance of the pains beneath the ribs and through 
the shoulder hiade, the nausea, headaches, yellowness 
of the skin, furred look of the tongue, and sour odor 
of the breath, which characterize liver complaint. 
Sound digestion and a regular habit of body are biess- 
ings also secured by the use of this celebrated restors- 
tive of health, which imparts a degree of vigor to the 
body which is its best guarantee of safety from ma 
larialepidemics. Nerve weakness and over-tension 
are relieved by it, and it improves both appetite and 
sleep. 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary te 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy: 
and permauent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrb, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases. 
has felt ithis duty to make it known to his suffer- 
Ing fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire # 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge # 
all who desire it, this recipe, with full directions for 
preparing and using, in German, French or Englisb. 
ent by mall by addressing with stamp, naming this 
paper. W.W.SHERAR, 149 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
New York. 





cima 
Decter’s Bills 
Saved by using M’Clelland's Homeopathic Remedies- 
They are prepared expressly for Families. Put up 1 
neat one dollar cases and contains twelve (12) of te 
most prominent medicines with description of diseas? 
and fall directions for use. We want an agent ip every 
town and coupty to sell our remedies. Sample as? 
with terms to agents sent, charges paid, for one 40h 
lar. Address McCLELLAND & CO., 
Pittsvurgh, Pa- 
a 
To One and All.--Are you suseris® 
from a Cough, Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis. or 297 . 
the various pulmonary troubles that so often end 
Consumption? If so, use Pe yy Pure Com 
Liver OIL anp Lime *’ asafe sure “ 
This is no quack preparation, but is regularly par 
scribed by the medical faculty. Manufactured a 
by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. Sold 7 


druggists. 
S$ the 
A Cakp.—To all who are suffering from 
errors and indiscretions of youth. ne’ | 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality. pn 
will send a recipe that will cure you, 
Cmanes. This great remedy was 
by a missionary in South America. 
self-addressed envelope tethe Rsv. J 
Iwuar, Station D, New York City. 


send 


osurs T. 
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people with large or small means to 
sli the benefits of largest capital and best skill. 
Thousands of orders. in various sums, are pooled into 
one vast amount and co-operated asa mighty whole, 
thus securing to each shareholder ali the vaoteges 
of the largest operator. Immense profits are divi 
monthly. Any amount, from $5 to a. or more, 
ean be used successfully. N. ¥. ptist Weekly, 
september 26th, 1876. says, **By the combination sys- 
tem $15 woul’ make §75, gt cent.: $50 pays $350, or 
7 per cent gee makes M. , or 10 per cent. on the 
stock, during the month, according to the market.’* 
Frank Lestie’s Illustrated Newspaper Juve 20th: 
“The combiostion metbod of uperativ stocks is the 
mcst successful ever adopted,’’ New York Independ- 
ent. Sept. 12th: ‘*he combination system ts founded 
upon correct business principles, and no person need 
be without an income while it is Kept ae WA 
Messrs Lawrence & Co.*’ Brooklyn Journal. April 
wth: t of $101.25 from 

in oneof Messrs Lawrence &(o ‘s combinations.’’ 
won circular (mailed free) explains everything. 
Ktocks and bonds wanted. Government bonds sup- 
piied. Lawrence & Co. , Bankers, 57 Exchange I’ 
N.Y. 


‘our editor madea net pr 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT S8T., 


PHILADELPHIA. 2 
Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 
Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTIL- 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 





\ 


\ 


For Wige, Inches. | Toupecs and scalps, 
No.1. The round of the Inches. 
head. No.1. From forehead back 
No.2. From forehead over far as bald. 
the head to neck No.2 Over forehead as 
No.3. From ear to ear over ras ol 


the top. 
No.4 From ear to ear. the bh 
round the forehead 
He has always ready for sale & gentes Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Tou Ladies’ Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Un- 
jon. Letters from any part of the world will receive 
attention. 
Rs ae rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman's 
air. 


THE GYROCHROME: 


—OR- 


Prismatic Top , 


A new mechanical toy 
which pleases the artistic 
eye, as well as that of 
childhood, Will spin 
from 10 to 20 minutes ac- 
wording to the force used 

u starting it. No limit 
© the number of its color 
m=. Changes; itis impossible 
- ==—— to produce the same com- 
= bination of colors twice. 
Made entirely of metal it 
cannot be broken, while its countless changes make it 
always'a new toy, and a source of infinite amusement: 
Price cents. By mail 35 cents. Liberal discount 
to the trade. Send 3 cent stamp forcircular, Agents 
anted, 


Amertcan Manufacturing Co., 


109 EXCHANGE PLACE, PHILA. 


The American District Telegraph Co. 


Has removed the office from Seventh and Chestnut 
Streets to 







THE TIMES BUILDING, EIGHTH, below CHEST- 
N UT Street. 
MESSENGER, POLICE AND FIRE SERVICE, 
DAY AND NIGHT. 
Telegrams sent to any part of the CITY OR WORLD. 
Notes, Circulars, Parcels, etc., delivered through- 


m THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now uwedin 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 


and Skirt Supporter are the greatest 
improvement ever made in Corsets. They 
ares. ft as velvet, very fexibie and contain 
no bones. 


The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 

Ge bones) fis with perfect ease and ts 
arranted not to break over the hips. 
Priee, . ° $1.25. 

For Sale by leading Merchants. 
WARNER BRO'S, 


351 Broadway, New York. 


SAVE A DOLLAR! ! EsriecBs3 


is without any exception the best Padino existence for 
the cure and prevention of all malariuns diseases and 
the most wonderful medical discovery of theage. No 
medictne required. Cures by absorption. Send for 
Pamphlet, which gives certificates of extraordinary 
cures performed by this Pad, mailed free. Ask your 
Druggist for the Egy ptian Pad an‘ take no other: 


If he has none, I will send you ove by mail on receipt of 
| ED!! 
FIT GURED !! 
remedy tor Fits, Epilepsy or 
. = C. POOT, 1-3 Pearl Sereet, N. Y. 
N 
Vital 
cured by 


Price. $1. JOSEPH FLEMING. 84 Market street, 
Falling Sickness, warranted to effect a speedy and 
hum ned specific and avamable Treatise seut to at y 
Ps. J 
oF indiscretion. is radically 





Pittshnrgh Pa. Snte 4 gent for the T'nited @tatee 
An infallib'e aud unexceliec 
Permanent Cure. “A¥Free Bottie”? of my re- 
crer oer ‘ing me h's Port-ofice and Express 
Weakness end from overwork 





R. R.R. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


otter vending its t aay one 
8 w Ain, 
RADWAY’'S ==) RELI 18 A CURE FOR 
ER IN, 
It was the 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays Infammations, and cures Con: 
oft the Lu Bowels, ~~ —yK~ 4 


ngs, ee, 
. iN Fito Une TO TWENTY MINUTES, 


no matter how violent or excrutiati pain 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, bare, tote . a 
vous. Neuraigic, or prostrated with sease may 


FEVER AND A UE, 
FEVER AND AGUE cure! for So cents. There 
is not a remedial t in the world that will cure 
Fever and A aod all other mailarious, Bilious, 
RAD ays PILLS)” ick oo mals Wat 
80 , 
READY RELIEF. $0 cents par bottle. .— 





Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 
taste elegan costes, ‘or the cure of 

of the stomach, liver, els, kidneys, 
~ AL, on Lae W pittons fever’ 


inflammation o bowels, pi and all de 
ments of the internal + Ng SOF to effect 
& positivecure. Price 25 cents per box. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE, 
SCKOFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDITARY OR 
CONTAGIOUS, 

BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs of@tomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING THE 
FLUIDS. 

Chronic Kheamatism, 
ing. Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A ffections, 
Syphilitic Complaints, Hlesat 1g of the Lun Dye 
me ag Wg rash, Tic D»loreux, White Swell- 
ngs, mors, Ulcers, Skin and Hip Diseases," Mer- 
curial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, 
Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, 


; Liver Complaint, Etc. 
Kidney 


an Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dre , Stoppage of Water, [lncontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 
DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR, RADWAY & OO. 
32 Warren Street, New York. 


NEW YORK HOTEL, 


715--727 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





Price of Board and Rooms reduced to $3 
per day, for transient guests. 


The location ot this favorite hote) is unsur 
passed for convenience of men of business or 
families sojourning in the city. 

No eftort will be spared to maintain its es 
tablished reputation for the excellence of its 
table and quiet home-like comforts. 

H. CRANSTON & CO 
JAMES H. BUNN, 
Wall Paper & Window Shade 
Depot, 


TWENTY-SECOND AND CHESTNUT STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
N. B.—Orders by Mail and Decorative Work 
promptly attended to, In person 
Dr. Seymour. Graduate of Mediciue 


and Pharmac Drug Store. N. W. cor. Thirteenth 
kta... an absolute 


and Brown Phila.. guarantees 
cure in Scrofula, fyvhilitie and Urina Diseases, 
in Catarrh, Piles, Nervous Debility and all Skin and 





Hair Troubles, Irregularities, Loss of Vitality, Fe- 
male Complaints. etc Noclerks. Advice free 

By sending 3% cents with age. heigh 

JUDGE color of eyes and hair, you wii! re- 

evive by return inal! a correct pic- 

ture of your future husband or wife 

with pame and date of marriage. 

Nie OIrSE Address W. Fox, Box il, Ful- 

touvilie, N.Y. 

We will pay Agente @ Salary of $1 per month aad 
= at & lew « large commiseton, to sell outnew- 
ap wonderf iLinventions. We mean what we eay. fom 
nle free Address FHERMAN & CO. Mars’ 

ELECTRIC BELTS. 

A sure cure for nervous debility, premature decay 
exhaustion, etc. The only reliable cure. Circulars 
matied free. Address WH. KEV EM. af hatham Mt 
‘ s 

or Gent thatsends as their ad- 
Y dreas will receive something 
of great vaiue free, by mail, (ul) 


aboat 200 left. ITwNO. 172 Greenwich Sf. New York 


* Invested in Wall St. Stocks 
kes fortunes every month. 
$10 to $1000 Book seut free explaining 
everything 
Address RaAXTER a Co. . Bankers. 17 Walst..N YY 
= [RFUMED Chromo scrol!, Transparent & 
50 flirtation cards name in gold and jet. ae. 
fit 10c. Agents wanted. Koyal Card (o. Nort hfor t. 
= ae “ a 
Perfumed Snowflake Chrome, Motto &c. cards 
name ip avd 10 cents. 
Os ane EE Walinatord. Sonn 
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THE 
Unparalleled Success of 


The Mail Department for Samples & Supplies 


at the Grand Depot, during the past season, 
has necessitated an entire refitting of the 
interior of the large room devoted exclusively 
to executing orders received by mail. 


THE LARGEST DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING HOUSE. 


Though you live a Thousand Miles from 
Philadelphia, you can purchase at the Grand 
Depot an entire outfit or the smallest article 
in Dry Goods, etc., with the greatest ease, 
and an absolute certainty of the same exact 
attention that Is paid to customers who visit 
the establishment In person. 


CRAND DEPOT 


Precision, Promptness and Expertence, 
combined with the highest regard for even 
the slightest wishes of those who order, and 
a now almost faultless system, peculiar to 
the Grand Depot only, make this the Model 
Department of its kind :n America. 


THIRTEENTH ST., CHESTNUT TO MARKET 


Send a Penny Postal Card, specifying 
what Is desired, and by return mall! you will 
receive, postage paid, samples of the new- 
est styles of Goods, with the widths and 
lowest city prices, besides full particulars 
about ordering. 


PHILADELPHIA 




































Stationery, 





Silverware, 










China, ete. 
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]csics & French 
Be eee) 
rham. 


y| PACK & French Tras 
sealed! 


Fp Sezztate, Congo. se. CARDS, name ip Geld 
ON Pand det.ioe 1 6 Card Co. Northford, Conn, 


| AQ aot FD Otinert. F “. Higesnom. (tom - 


t Cards, securely 
. postpaid, 30c .; 2 packs S0c, ; Coe & Co. , North- 
Conn. 

Transparent Cards, securely 
ofQtues. Be., Space Se. Alag 5 M.. Nghe 6 for ie. Sent by mail sealed. 
Reena eae alien | GILBERT & CU., North Chatham, N. ¥. “a 
New Ptyla Cards, Lilly, Chromo, Motto, Gold Cards, no 2 Chrome &c., Mee, 
edgs, Se. Samein gold, 0a. Btar Ca. 50 shor REED 2 On Masma: g.Y. 
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GREAT WAY OFF.” 


“HEAVEN’S A 
Arranged by SEP. WINNER 


(SLAVE’S CAMP HYMN.) 
== SS SSS Se SS 


1. This« world j dark and cold, That I've been mourning, 
rave i : be - ware, be - ware! Oh, I’ve been mourning, 
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a long time 
long time 
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Its light is up - on me dawn - ing. 
of death gives you warn - ing. 
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Heaven's a great sut Heaven’s a great way 
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way ; y been a long time 


Heaven's a great 





Ileaven’s a great mourning. 
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8. Come, sinne?, fall upon your knees, 4. Say, don’t you sce the gutes ajar, 5. I'd leave the world forever more, 6. Religion dear, religion #weet, 
Oh, I’ve been a long time mourn- Oh, I've boon a long time kor I’ve been a long time mourn- Oh! I've been a long time 
ing, mourbing, ing, mourning, 
Repent, and let vour heart find ease, The path is straight tho’ the lf IT could reach the shining shore I soon shall! rest at Jesus’ feet, 
Before the judgment morning. journey’s far, With the light of heaw’n adorning. His swile is upon medawn 
Canyright. STS. by SEP. WINNER. Don't trite nor be scorning. ing. 
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OONSTANCY. S. Darby, Pa.) Commeowealth, Bella. Blackbird, A. Ht (Baltimore, Md.)—To frost leaves. twigs, she isin every way worthy of you, according to your 
“ San tee - “nr: Joe Brown klad prone, epeete. = , dip Ya in gum aid sprinkle them with owu showing. he Pho- 
2 : “Ilversides, Little €iynose cOaklane ald, «nd Jennie Klass Powder, or melf common sodain a littl water | y = tween the 
a8 oe See | Holton have all made 2,22. and pour it over the teaves which have Leen previ neste cad Seenatie ee Phonetics rm 
— F. A (Giooehland, Va.) Borouch-English’* tsa | OUsly well gummed,  ¢rystals are made by pulling | jateto the doctrine or sclence of sounds, es tally 
As welcome to flowers, the sun's rosy dawn customary descent of estates In England tothe young- | Cotten wool ty shape, covering with weak starch, and | (hose of the human voice, stenography fs the “ 
eat oon fustead of the eldest, or, If the owner Jeaves | "hen sprinkting with glass powder, of short-hand writing, by using # breviations of 
no son, te the youngest brother A. Z. (Piiin., Pa.)—In finishing tapannec leather | characters for whole words, Phonography. S aaa at 


be ae Se 


a ae 


~~ 


&, 
When woke by bie kiss from the sleep of the 
nivht, 
So shine wentie eyes smiling sweet as tbe 
morning, 
To — weary hearts witha love-bearing 
ight. 


As grateful as carth’s bosom drinks the soft 
showers, 
Bapt'sing tts sofl in an anthem of jov, 
Love's tender wordslive in the drearie#t hours 
With strength giving wrace time can never 
destroy. 


As the shore lighted beacon beams hope to the 
dri tUng— 
The storm-to-eed and com passless—thronugh 
the dark son 
Faith's true heart the *«hadows from sad souls 
uplifting 
Gives trust for the future what'er it may be. 
~ ———ii—— —§ el 


Answers to Innuirers. 


¥. SN. (Butler, Pa.)—We do not boow of any such 
firm 

Feuranpd, (Phila. Pa )—“ond your sketches, and if 
they pow-ess interest for our readers generally we will 
pu viish them. 

K. 4. (tien, lowa )—Put «alts of sorrel tnte com 
reon ink, ard write with » quill pen, and the writing 
wil) disappear in a short time. 

lL... M. (lohnseen, Ind.)—The story you mention 
would pet be of sufficient interest to the majority of 
our reatera to republish. It has not been tx« in 
book form. 


A. ©. W.. (Marton, Ill )—The age of thirty-three ts 
too old to beatin to thin muste seriously as a - 
fession. If your friend takes our advice, wil? dts- 
card the idea. 


®row®, (Howell. Mo.)—Laety Byron, wife of the 
died 16, 1086, aged Gyears. Ada Augusta, 
ter of and Lady byron, died November 


2, aged 3. 
Cc. HK. ( 








(, (Haddington, Pa.)—Toelectro'ype articles is a 
mMostexpensive proces for amateurs; you would get 
the things plated at less than helf the cost by taking 
them to any silversmith or person who sells plated 
goods 

Er rmeka, (Phila. Pa.)--Consult the advertising 
columns of the prominent daily papers of this 
or more particularly the sporting fournals, 
against our rulesto advertise such matters in thi 
column, 


Prayer, (Phila . Pa.)—"'Forking’’ tn chess isa | 


term used to‘express the assalling two or more ad- 
verse pieces at a single move Though usually ar- 
plied to the moves of The Krights and Pawns, it ts 
common to the divergent woves of ali the pleces. 

BK (Gireene, Tenn )— If a young ley receives a nete 
from a gentieman, wishing tocalion a certain even- 
Ing, the wish being @ranted and another geotleman 
sends bis cerd wishti g@tocall on the same evening. 
she cen recelve one or both gentlemen with equal 
propriety. 

M. K. (Southwark, Phila.) It is quitte customary 
foragentieman to escorta lady home from « friend's 
house, If she hasto walk some distance bv hersell, 
even if they have only been recently Introduced 2 
The led) takes the most protected side, whichever 
that may be 

K vow, (Londerdale, Ala.)—A lump of common 
wxta. about the size ofa large put, mixed with DPailf 


| a pinteof starch will render the articles gossy and 


easily troved: or when bot starch Is used, white wax 
melted in the etarch, improves the appearance «f the 


| articles wheo froned 


S T. (Atlantic. N. J.)—You are right. The pad 
die wheel for | oats Is seen on the Assyrian slabs, and 
In more than one of Enropean fresco. The bicyc'e 
seems to have been known in China mere than two 


| centartes ago and the velocipede was probably seen 


even before that In Furope 

& H. (Seott. Mion. )}—Netther black nor white isa 
color, but merety absence ef color negetive. in fact. 
The three primitive or prismatic re which you 
will evolve out of ehite—or out of what you think 
white—light are red, bine, and yellow: al! others are 
compounded of them, or are degrees of them in more 
oF less force 

V. (Columbia. Pa.)—Two packs of cards are u+ed. 
one e deat round, the other © pens face up. se A 
or instance, the ace of hearts rned up, and 
Question ie put: **Who will be married first? The 


to ot of the first k 
dealt is u —— married rst. We re- 








the japanojng mixture ts worked by the hand alone 


This mixture consists simply of (tuseed oiland Prous- | 


Sian bine. the last coat being of luseed off and bump 
Hhiack, putevenly over the surface as if bes spread 


mtovatable. Nomachine bas as vet. been made | 


to supercede the Laud in this part of the work. 
J.0. H.1.. (Smoky Valley, Ky. )—The following is 
asupertor varnish for the purpose: Litharge and 


powdered dried sugar of lead, quarter of au ounce | 
each, clarified ol! one pintand three quarters, sorted | 


gum anime, balf pound; belttill the mixture strings 
well. then cool a little It shoud next be thinned 
with three pinis of ollof turpentine and strained. 
Pin aFore. (Phila... Pa.) The secre: Marriage is 
an opera by Clmarosa, a composer who bved abeut 


|} the year 1780) He wasborn in the Kingdom of Na- 


ples, and during his life wrote pearly ninety operas, 
besides other compositions of a miscellaneous nature 
Hits father wasa mason. and his mother added to the 
family wealth by pursuing the cailingof a laun- 
dress 
Marrtr, (Locke Hill, Texas. )—The verse you quote 
Is by Whittier, and ts foundin hi- poem ‘On Keceiv- 
‘naan EFagle’s Quill from Lake Superior.** Correctiy 
it reads as follows: ‘ r 
Behiod the scared squaw’s birch canoe 
The stésmer simckes and raves, 
And city lots are stake! for sal 
Above old Indian graves. 
M (Alexander, N.  +— Nervousness artses prinet 


} pally from a derangement of the liver aud digestive 


orgeus, for which you -hovwld consult a rellable phy- 
siectan 2. Flecutlonvery practice tends to stver gthen 
the voice 3 Palvitatior of the beart. af not organic 
is net d neerens, and ts usually outgrown, espectally 
'f the afflicted one ts young in years. We canvot an- 
swer your last qurry. 


mRRMON, (Montcalm, Mich.)-The pastor referred 
probabty te whatis knowr as the ‘Nestorian here- 
sy.*’ Nestorius, some time Bishon of Constantino- 
pe. maintained that while the Virgin Mary wae the 
mother of ( rixt, she was rot the mother Of God, for 
no human creature could give that to another which 
she had not hereelf. Hence Christ was united to God 
in person, but not In essence. Nestorius died a p 
40. : 


H.R, (Lehigh. Pa.)—You bave evic y 
far with your attentions that you cant ~y- 4 
honor to yourself; and as there is nothing to object to 
in the young lady's ch eter, accomplishments, per- 
sonal aay: or al position, why hesitate? 
Ta, abe loves you_of this you are convinced ; 
how with her affections, since 


thep to 


| sentation of sounds by distinetive characters 
preseut much employed. is consjdered simpler 
| easier to learn than stenography. is 

Rose-LEAF, (Phila., Pa.)-—-Your handwriting oo 
hardly thatof a girlof seventeen, but su te ta- 
are sinerre in your question, we sheuld un 
tingly advise you pot to marry a map old & 
your grandfather It may be ned match ae 
some purely world!y advantages fer you, 
ter how arent chees mea be, they would hard'y, offset 
the unhappiness Uaat must almest tnevitably arise 
tween a couple so disproportioned in age. an 

V. I. (Norristown, Pa }—You may strengthen J in 
voice by reading or reciting for a snort time dally. 
the highest speaking tone which you cap comf ihe 
maintatn: in sinetng exercise the highest notes 0 po. 
voice but donot dwell on those which you —- 
reach with difficulty. “Avoid taking Ty. wubes. 
nuts. cream. or coffee when about & sing. ou 
or troches, which can be bought at any avaes tor 
are used y many pablic speakers and singe 
c'eartng the volee 

LONFLY, (Herkimer, V. ¥.)—Marriage ts » mates 
of great moment; it involves the venture of & 
happiness on the sentiment of the oI pote betore 
well to be caut'ons and look around and with ropes 
dotes mining whether to SCCOPt OF reject . pre 
Ss in this case there seeu8 to o urgen 
for an immediate change of state, it would be wie 
exercise prudence, aud take measures to test 
cerity and depth : f feeling on both sides 
ing an irr vocable choice. 

M. N. (Sebuyler. Hl )—A_ young lady, must dete” 
mine fer hersetf whether or pot @ gentleman other 
duct Is such as to warrant ber in eneriBc ne 
company for bis sake. under the belief that ents 
marriage. Men are apt to be so thoughtless 4 not be 
fish in such matters, that a young ledy “eo” who 
in haste te come to the conciusion that & his wife. 
seems interested In her Intends to make . for what 
and so sar rifice advantages apd opportunities Bog 
pe — all, turn out to be an 
act hastily. 

K.F. ‘Otsego, N. Y.)—Fashions have Lend efter 
inated 'n some Lee wage | : for in aa 
the hattle of Steenkirk. where the silies 
cravats by which the frequently 








